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BY PROF. EWD. OLNEY. 

In the first place, it should be under- 
stood that there is no organic relation ex- 
isting between our High Schools and 
University. In the schemes of certain 
wise and far-seeing men, even back in our 
territorial days, there were plans for a 
State University, which comprehended all 
education, literary, scientific, and practi- 
cal, and from the lowest to the highest 
grade. But these plans for a Catholepiste- 
miad, in which every person could find 
the opportunity to learn all that is neces- 
sary to be known, from plain sewing to 
international law, were never anything 
but vagaries in the brains of these sagac- 
ious and philanthropic, though eccentric, 
men. Our common school system was 
developed entirely on its own basis, and 
without any direct reference to making 
it a part of a system which should culmi- 
nate in a University. So distinct were 
the schemes, that while the State held 
itself sacredly bound, from the first, to 
make all needful provision for the public 
schools, it acted only as trustee of the 
funds of the University, which arose 
from the sale of lands given by the gen- 
eral government. No direct aid was giv- 


en by the State to the University until five | 
Again, when the University’ 
was first organized, our educators and our | 


years ago. 





legislators were so far from conceiving | 


any direct practical relations as possible 
between the public schools and the Uni- 
versity, that branches of the latter were 
actually established in different parts of 
the State, to do preparatory or academic 
work. The High School of to-day, as the 
necessary development of the common 
school, and the connecting link between 
itand the University, was not dreamed 
of. Nor were the possibilities of our 
High Schools, in this direction, fully re- 
alized until they were actually grown 
into and doing the work of preparatory 
schools. 

It is true that the first President of the 
University, Rev. H. P. Tappan, LL. D., 
was accustomed to think and speak of 
our school system as a unit; but Iam 
not aware that even he, broad and far- 
reaching as was his vision, clearly fore 
saw the High Schools of the State as 
gymnasia, standing in immediate connec- 
tion with the University on the one hand 
and the primary schools on the other. 
Certain it is that the bond of sympathy 
was of slow growth. In former years 
our denominational colleges, which 
largely influenced local sentiment, looked 
with jealousy upon the University, if 
they did not take the ground of open 
hostility. For some years it appeared as 
if we were to have an internecine educa- 
tional war between the friends of denom- 
inational colleges and those of the Uni- 
versity, and not a few skirmishes actually 
occurred. Nevertheless, under the able 
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management of Doctor Tappan, the Uni- 
versity steadily grew to an acknowledged 
pre-eminence among the colleges of the 
State, and to a respectable standing 
among the higher institutions of our 
country. Its alumni multiplied, and be- 
gan to be found in our legislative halls, 
and in charge of our higher public 
schools. It began to be apparent that 
the University was gradually, but surely, 
lifting the whole State on toa higher 
plane of educational thinking and acting. 
Through its influence all the interests of 
higher education were kindling into new 
‘life, and higher ambitions were being 
begotten in the minds of all in reference 
to liberal culture. Our denominational 
schools were not slow to see that this was 
a great good—and a good in which they 
were becoming sharers. The hostility 
passed away; and now those institutions 
are among the foremost to acknowledge 
and rejoice in the work which the Uni- 
versity isdoing. Thus has the University 
come to be recognized as the head of our 
entire educational system. In this I have 
not spoken of our excellent Normal 
School, and of our Agricultural College, 
since, though they have no organic con- 
nection with the University, they are but 
co-ordinate with it in the State work of 
higher instruction. 

While this development was going for- 
ward, our Public and High Schools were 
by no means stationary. Our common 
school laws were brought to a high state 
of perfection, and under the leadership 
of a succession of excellent State super- 
intendents, prominent among whom was 
Dr. Gregory, now Regent of the Illinois 
Industrial University, and by the efficient 
working of our Normal School, under 
such men as President A. 8. Welch, our 
primary schools advanced with equal 
pace with the University. The graded 
school system was adopted in all our 
cities and larger villages, and High 
Schools became as numerous as such 
corporations. We had no academies in 


the State, or at least none whose name 
and influence were known beyond their 
immediate locality, and there only as 
good “select schools.” 


An academy in 





the New England sense, as a thorough 
preparatory school, we had not one, 
Nevertheless, our University, with no 
preparatory department of its own, was 
receiving Freshmen to the number of 
104, 112, 139, 168, annually, and this not. 
withstanding our requisitions for admis. 
sion were fully equal to those of our best 
New England colieges, and were as rig. 
idly enforced. A large amount of pre. 
paratory work was being done somewhere; 
nor was there any doubt as to where it 
was done; for, although our denomina. 
tional colleges had each its preparatory 
department, comparatively few students 
prepared in these found their way to the 
University. The truth was apparent to 
all, that the natural course of events had 
developed not a few of our High Schools 
into excellent preparatory schools. 

It was at this point that the Academic 
Faculty of the University began seriously 
to consider whether some closer relation 
between our High Schools and University 
was not practicable. It is true that sev. 
eral of these schools had already arranged 
their preparatory course either in consul. 
tation with us or in reference to our re- 
quirements; and what through personal 
influence and intercourse between mem- 
bers of our Faculty and Superintendents 
and Principals, and the fact that many 
of the latter were our alumni, quite inti- 
mate relations had already come to exist. 
These things began to open our eyes to 
the possibilities of the situation, and in 
the autumn of 1870 the matter began to 
receive the formal attention of the Aca- 
demic Faculty. With some hesitation 
and questioning on the part of some of 
our number, the following resolution was 
finally passed, and after a somewhat re- 
luctant assent had been given by the 
Board of Regents, it was printed in our 
catalogue for 1870-71, as a 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 

“ Whenever the Faculty shall be satis- 
fied that the preparatory course in any 
school is conducted by a sufficient num- 
ber of competent instructors, and has 
been brought fully up to the foregoing 
requirements, the diploma of such school, 
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certifying that the holder has completed 
the preparatory course and sustained the 
examination in the same, shall entitle the 
candidate to be admitted to the Univer- 
sity without further examination.” 

In connection with this announcement, 
acircular was sent to the leading High 
Schools of the State, announcing the 
plan more in detail. Each school desir- 
ing to come into such relations, was re- 
quired to make application to us, through 
its Board and Superintendent, to send us 
its course of study, stating in full what 
provisions were made for such prepara- 
tory teaching, and invite us to visit them 
by committee for the purpose of examin- 


ing into the actual condition and working | 


of the school.* When this visit had been 
made and the committee’s observations 
and opinions reported to the Faculty, ac- 


tion was taken upon the request, and thie | 


schoo] notified of the result. In the last 
two editions of our calendar this notice 
has been somewhat elaborated, and now 
stands thus: 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

“A committee of the Faculty will visit, 
once every year, any Public High School, 
on request of its School Board, and report 
its condition to the Faculty. 

“Tf the Faculty shall be satisfied from 
such report that the Preparatory Courses 
of Study in the School thus visited em- 
brace all the subjects required for admis- 
sion to the University, and are taught by 
competent instructors, then the graduates 
from such preparatory courses will be 
admitted to the Freshman Class of the 
University without examination. 

“They must present to the President, 
Within three months after their gradua- 
tion, the diplomas of their School Board, 
certifying that they have sustained their 
examinations in all the studies prescribed 
for admission to one of the three courses, 
Classical, Scentific, and Engineering, or 
Latin and Scientific. They will also be 
required to appear at once in their classes, 
otherwise they can be admitted only after 
examination. 

*The traveling expenses of this committee are 
paid by the school inviting them. 





“The privilege of admission on diplo. 
ma is limited to public schools in Mich- 
igan, and their School Boards must make 
the applications annually.” 

The arguments by which this actior 
was supported were, that the University 
must take such material as the High 
Schools prepared, and hence that it was 
desirable that we should be brought into 
as close relations and as intimate acquaint 
ance with them as possible ;—that there 
ought to be some supervision of this sort 
contemplated;—that by throwing the 





whole responsibility of saying whether 
| the student was prepared upon the school 
sending him, we should make the officers 
of each school more scrupulous about 
|the qualifications of those whom they 
| sent;—that it would give dignity and im. 
portance to these schools and to their 
examinations, and make their pupils feel 
that they must merit the approval of their 
teachers ;—that it would give uniformity 
to the preparatory work ;—that it would 
so bind the High Schools and the Univer- 
sity together as greatly to stimulate the 
desire for liberal culture;—that by the 
intimate acquaintance thus gained with 
the High Schools, we could better judge 
what preparatory work it was practical 
for them to do, and thus gradually relin- 
quish more and more of the elementary 
training to them, until ere long they 
should be found to be doing a large part 
of the work hitherto done in the Fresh- 
man year, thus relieving the over-crowded 
curriculum of the University and enabling 
us to do a higher work. 

Of course objections were urged. Chief 
among these were the two that it would 
discriminate against schools in the small. 
er places which could not afford the ex- 
pense of such courses, and that it would 
burden our Freshman class with numbers 
of unqualified students. To the first or 
these it was answered, that it was not just 
either tothe local patrons of High Schools 
in our smaller villages, or to the students 
seeking preparation in them, that they 
should attempt to do preparatory work, 
and that we ought to say so distinctly. 
To the latter objection there could, of 





course, be no answer given which would 
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be entirely conclusive, except that which 
should be furnished by the experiment 
itself. 

THE RESULT. 

Such was the scheme, and such were 
some of the anticipated fruits. It is yet 
too soon to pronounce decisively whether 
or not it is to meet the expectations of its 
originators, as this is but the fourth year 
since its inception. In all, ten or twelve 
schools have been admitted to the relation. 
Several have been rejected, and one that 





was admitted has been discontinued; 7.e., | 


the application was granted one year and 


refused the next, in view of the condition | 


in which the school was found. 


As a| 


means of awakening an interest in higher 


education on the part of the High Schools 
and the communities in which they are 
situated, the plan is doing all that its 


most sanguine friends anticipated. Some | 


of our best Superintendents and High 
School Principals who were at first doubt- 
ful as to the expediency of the measure, 


now testify that it works admirably in its | 


influence upon their schools, and on the 
public sentiment with reference to liberal 
culture. I know of no prominent High 
‘School man in the State who is now op- 
posed to the measure, though there may 
be such. The annual meetings of our 
State Teachers’ Association exhibit a 
marked advance in community of feeling 
and interest between the Public Schools 
and the University. The feeling seems 
to be well nigh universal that we are, as 
teachers, all working in the same line, 
from the humblest mistress of a rural 
district school to the President of the 
University. There are, doubtless, those 
whose dignity would be shocked at such 
a thought, but to me it isa consummation 
devoutly to be desired, and equally desir- 
able for its influence upon those at both 
ends of the line. While the inspiration 
given to our public school teachers by 
the assurance of a common sympathy 
and interest running through the whole 
fraternity, and the consciousness that 
they are working in a system so grand 
and far-reaching, must be exceedingly 
‘helpful to them in bearing up cheerfully 
under their daily burdens of toil and 
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sense of isolation, our sense of depend. 
ence upon them and their work, and the 


living interest it keeps up between us and 
the most secluded rural classes of the 
State, are not a whit less needful for us, 
There is nothing in which we in this 
country need to guard against more sedu. 
lously than a divorce of fellowship be. 
tween learning and common, practical, 
everyday life. There is a hauteur of the 
schools that is not a whit less despicable 
and injurious than the jealousy of igno. 
rance, and I rejoice to know that ow 
Michigan system is equally well calcu. 
lated to eradicate or prevent both. 
During the three years in which we 
have received students on these diplomas, 
we have taken in upon them 157 Fresh- 
men. A careful watch has been kept 
upon the record of such students, and as 
yetno discrimination can be made against 


| them as compared with students admitted 


upon our examination. Such being the 


result while we are organizing the system, ) 


and the schools are getting in working 
condition under it, I think we have every 
reason to expect that, within a compara. 
tively short time, it will be found that in 
uniformity, in thoroughness, and in ex. 
tent of preparation, this class of students 
will excel.— Zhe Common School, Davenport. 
age 
What we Owe to Louis Agassiz, as a Teacher. 
(Coneluded.) 


BY GEORGE B. EMERSON. 





{Address before the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Jan. 7, 1874.] 

Agassiz took a large, comprehensive 
view of the whole field of natural history; 
his thorough education and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the works of the highest 
men in several walks, Von Martius, Cu- 
vier, Humboldt, and others, made it pos- 
sible for him to do it, and he then fixed 
on certain departments, and, for the time, 
he gave himself entirely to one. 

As a future inhabitant of America, it 
was fortunate for him to have been bor), 
and to have grown up, in one of the free 
cantons of Switzerland. He was thus ac- 
customed to treat men as equals; and thus 
his perfect familiarity and his freedow 
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What We Owe to Louis Agassiz, as a Teacher. 


from all assumption were as natural to 
him as they were graceful and winning. 
He looked down upon none, but felt a 
sympathy with every thing best in every 
heart. The reality of these great human 
qualities gave a natural dignity which 
his hearty and ready laugh could never 
diminish. 
him by what was best in himself. 
the greatest gentleness he united a strong 
will, and with a resolute earnestness, un- 
tiring patience. His great object was 
truth, and, as he never had any doubt 
that it was truth, he may have been im- 
patient, but he never felt really angry 
with those who opposed it. 

Mr. Agassiz had, for several years, the 
great advantage and privilege of being 
an assistant, in the description and delin- 
eation of fishes from Brazil, to Von Mar- 
tius, the genial and eloquent old man of 
Munich. In him he had the example of 
aman, who, with great resources as a 
naturalist, had, for many years, given 
himself, in a foreign country, to the study 
of a single department of Botany, with- 
out, however, shutting his eyes to any 
thing that was new and remarkable in 
any page of Natural History. To one 
who was a good listener and never forgot 
what he heard, what a preparation must 
this have been for his own expedition, 
many years after, to the sources of the 
Amazon, to which he was invited by the 
Emperor of Brazil, in which he was as- 
sisted by the princely aid of his own 
friends, and from which he brought home 
a greater number of new species of fresh 
water fishes than were ever before discoy- 
ered by one individual, thus carrying 
forward that work upon the fishes of 
Brazil, his first work, which he had pub- 
lished when he was twenty-two years old. 

He spent the leisure of several years in 
examining the reefs and dredging in the 
waters of the coast of Florida and other 
parts, always bringing home stores of new 
species and genera, and completing the 
history of innumerable known ones. 
What a preprration were these years for 
the great Hasler expedition, in which the 
depths of the ocean were very fully ex- 
plored, and innumerable objects, new and 


Every one was drawn toward | 
With | 
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| old, were brought up, showing that the 
| of the ocean is any thing but 
barren, and throwing new light upon the 
| geology of recent and of ancient times. 

| Whenever Mr. Agassiz undertook a 
special work, he prepared himself for it 
| by a careful study of whatever had been 
done in that particular line by all others. 
He had seen, everywhere, indications of 
ithe action of ice. He determined to in- 
vestigate. He began by reading all he 
could find upon the subject, and then set 
himself to observe, patiently and care- 
| fully, what was taking place in the gla- 
ciers themselves. He gave the leisure of 
|several years to this examination, and 
then felt himself ready to observe the 
| effects of similar action in former ages 
jand distant regions. The opinions of 
; such an observer, after such a preparation, 
/cannot be without authority and value; 
and it is not surprising that he should not 
/himself have been willing to yield them 
|to those of others who had never given 
the same study to the subject. 


When he wrote his wonderfully com- 
plete work upon the American Testudi- 
nata, he began by studying whatever had 
been written in regard to that family of 
animals, and he furnished himself, by the 
liberal aid of many friends, with immense 
numbers of specimens, so that he had 
ample means of satisfying himself in re- 
gard to almost every question that could 
be asked, as to structure or habits.* Such 
a work will not need to be done over again 
for many years. It can never be entirely 
superseded except by a work showing 
greater diligence, greater fidelity and 
better powers of nice observation and 
faithful description. 

Let no one who has not carefully exam 
ined this, and his other papers in the 
“ Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States,” venture to speak of 
his incompleteness. 

His example as a teacher has been of 
inestimable value, as showing the import- 





* In speaking of the thorough execution of the 
works in the four volumes, we ought not to forget 
the aid he received from the exquisite skill in 
drawing and engraving of Sonrel, who wore out 
his eyes in the work, and of Burckhardt and Clark. 
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ance of the best and largest possible pre- 
paration, teaching by things really exist- 
ing and not by books, opening the eye to 


the richness and beauty of nature, show- | 


ing that there is no spot, from the barren 
sea-beach to the top of the mountain, 
which does not present objects attractive 
to the youngest beginner, and worthy of, 
and rewarding, the careful consideration 
of the highest intellect. 

The town of Neufchatel, near which 
Mr. Agassiz was born, and particularly 
the hills behind it, give fine views of nat- 
ural scenery. From a hill, not two miles 
from his former home, I had a view of 
the lake and the plains and mountains 
beyond, which I now recall as one of the 
widest, most varied and most exquisite, I 
have ever seen. Agassiz thus grew up to 
a love of the beautiful. 

This love of the beautiful in nature has 
been increasing from the most ancient 
times tothe present. It is more generally 
felt and more fully enjoyed now than 
ever before, and in this country, apparent- 
ly, more than in any other. More persons 
leave the cities, as soon as they begin to 
grow warm and dusty, to enjoy the coun- 
try or the seaside, the mountains or the 
lakes; and they enjoy rationally and 
heartily. Who has done more than Agas- 
siz to increase this enjoyment? With 
thousands, it is becoming not merely the 
enjoyment but the study of the beautiful. 
Collections of shells, curious animals, 
minerals, sea-weeds, and flowers, are be- 
coming, like libraries, not only sources 
of pleasure to the eye, but of delightful 
study, whereby a nearer approach is made 
to the very fountain of enjoyment; we 
not only see and feel, we begin to under- 
stand. The more we see of the uses, of 
the wonders, of the structure, the more 
profound is our enjoyment? Who has 
done more than Agassiz to awaken this 
enjoyment ? 

In 1855, with the aid of Mrs. Agassiz, 
who, from the beginning, did a great deal 
ef the work, Mr. Agassiz opened a school 
for young ladies. For this he was, in all 
respects, admirably well qualified. The 
charm of his manner, his perfect sim- 
plicity, sincerity and warm-heartedness, 





attracted every pupil, and won her respect, 
love and admiration. He knew, almost 
instinctively, what we teachers have to 
learn by degrees, that we cannot really 
attract, control and lead a child, and help 
to form his habits and character, without 
first loving him; that nothing in the 
world is so powerful as real, disinterested 
affection. He gave, himself, by lectures 
most catefully prepared, an hour’s in. 
struction, real instruction,every day. All 
his pupils retain their respect and love 
for him, and some keep the notes they 
made of his talks, and read them with 
delight. The school was continued for 
seven years, with great success, attracting 
pupils from distant parts of the country. 

One of the secrets of his success as a 
teacher was, that he brought in nature to 
teach for him. The young ladies of a 
large school were amused at his simplic- 
ity in putting a grasshopper into the hand 
of each, as he came into the hall; but 
they were filled with surprise and de- 
light, as he explained the structure of the 
insect before them, and a sigh of disap- 
pointment escaped from the most of them 
when the lesson, of more than an hour, 
closed. He had opened their eyes to see 
the beauty of the wonderful make of one 
of the least of God’s creatures. What a 
lesson was this to young women prepar- 
ing to be teachers in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth, showing that in 
every field might be found objects to ex- 
cite, and, well explained, to answer, the 
questions, what? and how? and why? 
which children will always be asking. 

He had all the elements necessary to 
an eloquent teacher: voice, look and 
manner, that instantly attracted attention; 
an inexhaustible flow of language, always 
expressive of rich thoughts, strong com- 
mon sense, a thorough knowledge of all 
the subjects on which he desired to speak, 
asympathy with others so strong that it 
became magnetic, and a feeling of the 
value of what he had to say, which be- 
came and created enthusiasm. He thus 
held the attention of his audience, not 
only instructing and persuading them, 
but converting them into interested and 
admiring fellow students. 
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His mode of teaching, especially in his 
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For many years Mr. Agassiz has seem- 


ready use of the chalk and the blackboard, | ed to live only for the advancement of 
was a2 precious lesson to teachers. He | natural history, by the building up of his 
appealed at once to the eye and to the! Museum, for which he had collected ma- 


ear, thus naturally forming the habit of | 
attention, which it is so difficult to form | 
by the study of books. Whoever learns | 


this lesson will soon find that it is the 
teacher’s part to do the study, to get com- 
plete possession of what is to be taught, 
in any subject, and how it is to be pre- 
sented, while it is the part of the pupils 
to listen attentively and to remember. 
This they will easily do, and, to show 
that they do remember, they may be easily 
led to give an account, in writing, of what 
they have heard. Every lesson will thus 
be not only an exercise of attention and 
memory, but a lesson in the English lan- 
guage, proper instruction in which is 
very much needed and very much neg- 
lected. Whenever a pupil does not fully 
undrestand, the teacher will have the 
opportunity, while he is at the black- 
board, of enlarging and making more 
intelligible. 

Wherever the teacher shall be success- 
ful in adopting this true and natural mode 
of teaching, the poor text-books which 
now infest the country will be discontin- 
ued, and those who now keep school will 
become real teachers; school keeping 
will be turned into teaching. When this 
method is fairly introduced, we shall hear 
no more of long, hard lessons at home, 
nor of pupils from good schools who 
have not learned to write English. 

The advent of Agassiz is to be consid- 
ered a most important event in the Natu- 
ral History of the country. The example 
of his character, his disinterestedness, his 
consecration to science, his readiness to 
oblige even the humblest and most 
modest, his superiority to self-interest, his 
sincerity and absence of all pretention, 
his enthusiasm in all that is noble—all 
these recommended not only him, but 
the science he professed. Never was a 


life more richly filled with study, work, 
thought; and all was consecrated, not to 
the benefit of himself, but to the promo- 
tion of science for the good of his fellow 
creatures, 





terials, of the greatest possible diversity, 
which would, properly cared for and ar- 
ranged, form a Museum superior in num- 
bers and variety to any similar collection 
inthe world. Shall this great work be 
allowed to fail ? 

Let every person who honors the mem- 
ory of Agassiz, say No! Tet every one 
who regrets that the great main support 
of the noble structure is taken away, re- 
solve that it shall not fail, BuT that, so far 
as depends on him and what he can do, 
IT SHALL GO ON AND BE BUILT AND FILL- 
ED, AND STAND FIRM, A GLORIOUS TEMPLE 
OF SCIENCE FOREVER. 


CHEAPENING EDUCATION. 


The Times is moved to repeat that the 
“higher education,” as it is called, is more 
of a curse than a blessing when it is made 
cheap to those who receive it, by the 
maintenance of the higher institutions of 
learning at the public expense. The as- 
sertion is supported by facts. Here is one 
fact stated by a New York journal: A 
lawyer who advertised for a clerk, asking 
applicants to state their ages, qualifica- 
tions, and terms, received no less than 
one hundred replies the first day, from 
men between twenty and thirty years of 
age. Some of them were elegant penmen, 
and none of them inferior. All of them 
offered to prove that they were acquaint- 
ed with the routine business of a law 
office. Some oi them were attorneys who 
had been admitted to practice at the bar, 
and were graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities. Several, besides possessing 
these qualifications, were accomplished 
stenographers. The wages asked by 
these men, some of whom had spent per- 
haps ten years in fitting themselves to 
earn their living without hard work, was 
from eight to fifteen dollars a week, or 
less than is demanded by certain hod- 
carriers now on a strike in New York. 

What is the meaning of this? Is it that 
services requiring intelligence, skill, and 
long training in the persons who render 
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them are worthless than services which | better for his absence from the profes- 


require no considerable intelligence and 
skill in the persons who render them, but 
only average muscular force, and sense 
enough to load and carry a hod? It is 
not that at all. The meaning of it is 
simply that the supply of educated and 
skilled servants is greatly in excess of the 
demand. Certain causes have been draw- 
ing men away from those pursuits which 
may be roughly described as muscular, 
into those other pursuits which may be 
roughly described as mental. What are 
those causes ? 


One of them is the natural distaste of | 


men for protracted and fatiguing muscu- 
Jar exertion. Very few men find gratifi- 
cation in work. The savage rarely exerts 
himself after he has supplied his imme- 
diate and urgent wants. The civilized 
man does more because he has learned to 
bear present discomfort for the sake of a 
future gratification which he prizes above 
present ease. Industry arises from the 
anticipation of future enjoyment, not 
from the love of labor. When two ways 
of procuring a gratification are placed 
before a man, the one easy, the other dif- 
ficult, he will choose the easier way, if he 
knows which it is. The natural force of 
indolence is always impelling men out of 
the harder into the easier walks of life; 
that is, out of those that appear hard into 
those that appear easy. This natural 
force, ever operating to attract men from 
muscular into mental fields, is happily 
counteracted by natural resistances. Very 
few men can render valuable mental ser- 
vices without previous mental training 
and furnishing. The youth who would 
be glad to get his living easily by just 
preaching two sermons a week, or by 
merely feeling pulses and writing pre- 
scriptions, or by simply talking to a jury 
an hour or two now and then, or in some 
other way which to his imagination pic. 
tures itself as so easy, finds that he must 
first spend a good deal of money and a 
good many years in providing himself 
with the necessary furniture. If he lacks 


both natural capacity and means, he will 
probably give up the pursuit before long, 
and the world will be the richer and the 








sions, and his presence somewhere else. 
Thus when society is left to the action of 
natural forces and natural obstacles, the 
tendency is to repress the indolent aspira- 
tions of the incapable, and to stock the 
mental pursuits with those who possess 
the best natural endowments. 

But in spite of the natural obstacles, a 
considerable number of incapable men 
will find their way into the mental pur- 
suits. Parents who are zealous in the 
cause of religion will deny themselves in 
order to make ministers of good but stu- 
pid favorite sons. Rich parents will 
“educate” boys whose proper place is be- 
hind the plow or the jack-plane, and try 
to make lawyers and doctors of them. 
Poor boys of limited talents and un- 
bounded self-conceit will hew their way 
into the professions and die of starvation 
or disappointment, in spite of the advice 
of friends. Thus in the natural course of 
things plenty of dunces will get into the 
mental pursuits to serve as foils for the 
really capable. There is no need of arti- 
ficial forces to supplement the natural 
ones of indolence, conceit, and the relig- 
ious zeal and pride parents. 

But in this country we have been in- 
venting and applying just such supple- 
mentary forces, and breaking down the 
natural resistances necessary to counter- 
act the natural forces. Every village of 
a few hundred inhabitants must have its 
high school, where Latin, Greek, Algebra, 
Geometry, etc., etc., are taught to all com- 
ers at the publicexpense. Boys are urged 
on by the hope of prizes and the fear of 
penalties. Their ambition is inflamed. 
They are told that by cramming and 
winning prizes they will make great men 
of themselves. Parents as well as chil- 
dren are attacked in their weak points. 
They are flattered through their children. 
A public sentiment is created in favor of 
the hot-house high-school system. The 
over-worked and over.stimulated children 
children become conceited, irritable, and 
sickly. They are no longer fit for out- 
door labor. They must press on toward 
some mental pursuit. They are not un- 
willing, and their parents are generally 
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anxious. The State, by maintaining these 
institutions, and still higher ones, at the 
public expense, takes the place of the 
fond parent who will make any sacrifice 
rather than have his son harden his deli- 
cate hands with toil. It comes to the 
support of the folly, the pride, the wealth, 
the indolent disposition, which would of 
itself transfer enough incapables from 
the physical to the mental callings. It 
aids to the best of its ability in the pro- 
duction of an over-supply of “educated” 
young men, for whom there is no place 
in the professions, and who are constrain- 
ed by sheer necessity to offer their ser- 
vices as lawyers’ clerks, tutors, and so on, 
for less compensation than is received by 
the common hod-carrier. 

It is not forgotten that there are many 
boys of superior talents whose parents 
are unable to give them an education, 
and who are themselves unable to earn 
their way through college. These boys 
might be the. worse off, and the country 
might be a loser, if the State should not 
aid them in the struggle for knowledge. 
But after all the loss would not be so very 
great either to themselves or their country, 
because everybody who has a genuine 
thirst for knowledge, and a real fitness 
for the rendering of mental services, will 
pretty surely find his level in process of 
time. His advance may be slow, but his 
footing will be the more secure for that, 
and his total of opportunities for useful- 
ness not much the less. Among the best 
mental servitors of the race are found 
many whose early advantages were small, 
and who attained their eminence by their 
own exertions. Butsuppose some should 
fall short of their best development in 
consequence of the withdrawal of State 
assistance. Better so than that hundreds 
should be removed from the spheres of 
their highest usefulness and placed where 
their services are not wanted and are 
simply valueless by the officious inter- 
meddling of the State. Better so than 


that the high schools and universities 
should turn out scores of graduates every 
year who are physically broken down, 
and who can never be more than a bur- 
den to society, either as paupers or crim- 
inals. 





It is in this as in other things. When 
government goes beyond its proper func- 
tion, which is to see that justice is done 
between man and man, mischief is pretty 
sure to come of it. When it bestows at 
the general expense that which in the 
nature of things only the few can possibly 
possess and enjoy, retribution is pretty 
sure to follow. When it takes wealth 
from the many and bestows it upon the 
few, under pretense of promoting the 
general welfare, general impoverishment 
is pretty [sure to follow. When it taxes 
the many in order to bestow upon a few 
superior learning, an overcrowding of 
the professions, disappointment, poverty, 
misery, vice, and crime will be the fruit 
of its ill-advised policy. In a country 


; Where all men are voters, there is a strong 


argument in favor of communicating the 
rudiments of knowledge to all at the gen- 
eral expense. There is no argument for 
going beyond that and encouraging the 
misdirection of energy by making higher 
educ:ition cheap.— Chicago Times. 


_ oo 
THE BOY AGASSIZ, 
( Concluded.) 





CHAPTER III.—HIS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 

Louis Agassiz was very fortunate in his 
school days. The different schools that 
he attended were ail pleasant places. 
First he went, at eleven years of age, to 
Bienne, in the western part of Switzer- 


land. After staying there four years, he 
joined the Academy at Lausanne. Think 
of going to school at Lausanne! People 


cross the Atlantic and travel over half of 
Europe merely to visit this beautiful city. 
And here Louis lived two whole years, 
except when at home in the Valley of the 
Orbe, during his vacations. Whata place 
for a school! The Lake of Geneva, the 
woody hills all about the town, the gar- 
dens and vineyards, and over the blue 
water stand the Alps. The town is built 
in a curious fashion on two steep hills, 
and there is a bridge over the valley to 
join the streets together. In the centre 
of the town stands the great cathedral, 
with its monuments, pictures, and paint- 
ed windows. Everywhere are pleasant 
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walks over the hills and down to the 
vater-side, where the steamers call on 
their voyages round the lake. 

We almost wonder how any boy could 
study in such a place. He would always 
want to look out the window at the lake 
or the mountains, or down to the shore 
and watch the boating and bathing par- 
ties. With all his love of nature, Louis 
was not the boy to neglect his studies. 
Much as he liked to roam through the 
woods and study plants and living crea- 
tures, he did not think he could neglect 
his education for such things as these, 
delightful as they were. 

He meant to bea doctor when he be- 
came a man, and there was no time to be 
lost in getting ready. He soon finished 
his two years at the academy, and left 
Lausanne, for the Medical School at Zu- 
rich. Here again, he is ina town famous 
the world over for its beautiful scenery. 
Another lake, more mountains, and charm- 
ing walks in every direction. Certainly, 
Louis was favored in his schools. The 
Medical College at Zurich is one of the 
best in the world, and we may be sure 
that he made the most of his chances. 
He remained in Zurich for two years, and 
then removed to the University at Heidel- 
burg in Germany, and after that he went 
to the University at Munich, in Bavaria. 

These were the schools he attended 
when a boy and young man, but at the 
same time he went to another schook and 
had other and greater schoolmasters. The 
schools at Bienne and Lausanne and the 
colleges at Zurich and Heidelburg could 
not teach him half so much as the great 
stone book that was always open before 
him whenever he walked out in the fields 
or gazed upon the mountains. The Alps 
were his real school; and the clouds, the 
books, the silvery waterfalls, the lakes, 
the glistening fields of snow, and the 
“glaciers were his schoolmasters. We 
may be sure that every moment that 
could be spared from his books were 
given to the study of these things, and 
that he was ever ready to learn whatever 
Nature had to tellhim. The moment his 
vacations released him from his book he 
was off to see where the white and foam- 
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ing brooks pushed sandy capes out into 
the lakes. He climbed over the hills and 
pushed boldly on close up to the edge of 
the snow-fields to see the pale, delicate, 
alpen flowers that bloomed so near the 
ragged ice. He measured the piles of 
rounded stones and rubbish, thrown up in 
such vast heaps just where the freezing 
water rushed in foam out of the green 
walls of ice that make the bottom of the 
great frozen rivers called the glaciers. 
He wondered where such piles of stone 
came from, and what had made them all 
so smooth and round. With iron spikes 
in his shoes and with an alpenstock in 
his hand, he ventured out over the slip- 
pery ice-rivers, and wondered where they 
came from and if they moved. Every- 
where he questioned things and asked 
what everything meant, and what it was 
designed to do. The rocky peaks, the 
snow-fields, and the ice-rivers could not 
speak, but to the young Louis they had a 
language he could understand, and in 
time he would learn its alphabet and per- 
haps spell out the wonderful things they 
had to tell. 

The birds, the fishes, the brooks, the 
glaciers, and the mountains all had some- 
thing to say tohim. If he had time he 
would give his whole attention to them 
and try to understand them, that he might 
write it out so that men could see what a 
wonderful thing this great world is, and 
how grand and wise the Good Father's 
plans had been in making it. But that 
could not be. He must study medicine 
at the schools and become a good doctor, 
and learn what to give a girl with a tooth- 
ache or how to mend 2 boy’s finger when 
he cut it with his knife. 

Perhaps as he saw these things and 
thought about his studies at the schools, 
he may have wished that it was different, 
and that he might always study the rocks 
and the rivers, the world and all the 
strange things it held, and leave the med- 
icine to somebody else. As he looked at 
the glaciers he wondered what such 
strange frozen rivers meant. They had a 
secret. No man understood how they 
came there or how long they had existed, 
and no one could explain the rounded 
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stones that lay in such long winrows on | What System of Organization Shall be Adopted ? 


the top, or could tell how they got there. 
What a glorious thing it would be to 
camp out on the edge of some glacier, 
just where it seemed to sweep down be- 
tween two mountain peaks like a river, 
and to watch it day by day to see if it 
moved, and to learn all its strange story! 
If he could only do some such splendid 
work as this, how gladly would he give 
up being a doctor and leave the medical 
schools forever! 

It would never do. He could never 
earn anything in watching the birds and 
fishes and in roaming over the snow-fields 
of the High Alps, or in watching the 
glaciers. It was alla dream, and he must 
give it up and go to work and earn a liv- 
ing. Well, if it came to that he would 
go without the money. Perhaps he could 
earn enough to support himself by teach- 
ing, and then he would content himself 
with a very little, and give his time to 
the study of the great book of nature. 

And so he did. He never became a 
doctor, but instead of that he had his 
great wish and studied the rocks, fishes, 
and ice-rivers and mountains, and men 
called him the great Naturalist. He nev- 
er did make much money at it,—he did 
not care for that. He found out how the 
glaciers moved; he learned more about 
fishes than had ever been known before; 
and he became one of the greatest teach- 
ers that ever lived. 

All his life long he studied the great 
picture book of the world, and collected 
specimens of every bird that flies and 
every fish that swims. He traveled over 
the seas and visited many strange coun- 
tries, and wrote many things about them 
that you should all learn to read. During 
a large part of his life he lived in this 
country, and the Swiss boy who used to 
fish in the Lake of Neuchatel became the 
great teacher at Cambridge whom we all 
knew as Professor Agassiz. 

Sy: ae 

THOUGHTS come into our minds by 
avenues which we never left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through 
avenues which we never voluntarily 
opened.— Emerson. 











Except in the cities, the district system 
has generally prevailed in this country. 
Every one who has given the matter any 
attention is aware of the disadvantages 
of this system; and many earnest efforts 
have been made to remove the evil by a 
change to what is termed the fon system. 

In some States, the town system has 
been established by law; in others, en- 
abling acts have been passed aVowing the 
towns to abolish the district, and establish 
the town system. 

The advantages of the town over the 
district system may here be considered. 

1. Under town supervision, the schools 
would all be of the same length, giving 
the children in every family an equal 
amount of instruction: under district 
supervision, the length of the different 
schools varies from twelve to thirty-six 
weeks during the year. And as all pa- 
rents are taxed equally, according to their 
ability, to support the public schools, and 
as every man is interested in the educa- 
tion of every other man’s children, all 
should enjoy equal school advantages. 

2. Under town supervision, just so 
many schools would be established as are 
needed, and no more. Under the district 
system, the number of schools is deter- 
mined by old district lines, without regard 
to the number of pupils to be provided 
for. The result is, some of these schools 
are crowded much beyond the capacity 
of the buildings to accommodate, and 
others are so small that the advantages 
of classification and class emulation are 
entirely lost. And other evils result 
indirectly from the same cause. The 
small schools are likely to employ teach- 
ers of a lower grade; to have a more 
stingy outfit, and a less careful supervis- 
ion. 

3. Under the town system, the aggre- 
gate expenses of common schools would 
be much diminished. As at present man- 
aged, much money is wasted in building 
schoolhouses, employing teachers, and in 
running the schools. I have in mind an 
instance which will illustrate. There 
were in the town of L. five schools, in all 
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of which there were only thirty-six pupils. 
In one other school, in the same town, 
there was the same number. Now, the 
one school was not too large to be profit- 
able: indeed, it could be managed to 
much better advantage by a single teacher 
than the small school of seven pupils. 
This large school was in session twenty- 
nine weeks during the year under review, 
at an expense of $260. The five small 
schools, running the same number of 
weeks, with less efficient management 
and less satisfactory results, cost $2,430. 
This gives us the practical solution in 
figures which “do not lie.” In the large 
school, the whole expense of twenty-nine 
weeks’ schooling was $7.22 for each pu- 
pil: in the small schools for the same 
time, the actual expense, as estimated in 
the town report, was $67.50 per scholar. 
This estimate does not include the inter- 
est on the additional amount of school 
property invested in the five districts com- 
pared with the one. 

4. Under town supervision, more skil- 
ful teachers can be employed, and better 
furnished schoolhouses provided, and 
hence much more profitable schools se- 
cured. We cannot expect that a district 
of only two or three families having 
children to educate will be willing to 
incur the expense of building a new 
schoolhouse, and paying high salaries to 
their teachers. 

But, under the town system, all the 
children in town would be provided for 
equally, and those in the rural districts 
would enjoy equal advantages with those 
in the large villages. This would be an 
important point gained, and would result 
in establishing good schools in the place 
of poor ones throughout the the town and 
state. 

5. The crowning advantage resulting 
from town supervision would be the 
establishment of a graded school of high 
order in the centre of the town, which 
would be accessible to all. This school 


would have three departments,—the pri- 
mary, the intermediate, and the academic, 
—and would afford excellent facilities for 
every grade of pupils fitting for business 
and for college. 








Such a town system of 
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public schools would supplant the com- 
mon mixed academies, leaving only a few 
classical schools of high order, and the 
higher seminaries and colleges, where 
the graduates of the graded town-schools 
could finish their education. 

6. More complete supervision of the 
schools would be secured under the town 
system. The town board of education 
would naturally be composed of cultivated 
and efficient men, and would act in con- 
cert for the common good of all. They 
would not only examine, but employ, the 
teachers; and hence would be able to 
secure those who are the best qualified 
and adapted to the different grades of the 
several schools. 

These are some of the many advantages 
which would result from abolishing the 
district and establishing the town system. 
The utility of the change has been dem- 
onstrated both in town and state where 
the experiment has beentried. That will 
be a fortunate day for the cause of educa- 
tion when this true system of public 
instruction shall have been everywhere 
established; and it is the first duty of 
parents to demand and secure the school 
system here recommended.—Oreutt’s Pa- 
rents’ Manual. 

rr 

Ruies For Recitixe.—1. Give your 
entire attention throughout the recitation. 

2. Stand or sit erect, and move quietly 
and quickly. 

3. Be independent, and answer in your 
own words. 

4. Raise your hand promptly whenever 
prepared to answer or criticise, but never 
speak without permission. 

5. Speak distinctly, energetically, and 
in a pleasant tone of voice. 

6. Ask help only during recitation. 

7. Criticise closely, but kindly; discuss 
earnestly, but honestly; and yield grace- 
fully when convinced of error. 

8. Speak briefly, stick to the point, and 
avoid side issues. 


Ir is rare that an unfortunate person 
has friends; still more that he has re- 
lations. 








Spe 
TAKE help of many, advice of few. 


























THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 


[Mr Whittier, on request, placed his 
poem, “The Prayer of Agassiz,’’ at the 
disposal of the Agassiz Memorial Com- 
mittee, for the futherance of their object. 
His sympathetic reply to the request for 
its use is given below: 

AMESBURY, 30 3 mo., 1874. 

Agreeably to thy request, I send a copy 
of my poem on Agassiz. It is most fit- 
ting that the Teachers of our country 
should take a prominent part in the testi- 
monial to their beloved master. I am 
sure they will all esteem it a privilege to 
thus manifest their love and reverence. 

I am very truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. | 
THE PRAYER. 

On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 

Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 

Stood the Master with his school. 

Over sails that not in vain, 

Wooed the west wind’s steady strain, 

Line of coast that low and far 

Stretched its undulating bar, 

Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 

Rock and isle and glistening bay, 

Fell the beautiful white day. 


Said the Master to the youth: 
“We have come in search of truth, 

Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching, through His laws, 

To the garment-hem of Cause, 

Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnamable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 

Life of life, and Force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 

Nature’s masking and disguise, 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and birth and death, 

By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 

Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in silent prayer!” 


The Prayer of Agassiz. 








Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven intepreted. 

As, in life’s best hours, we hear 
By the spirits finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 
The All-Father heareth us; 

And his holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
His the primal language, his 

The eternal silences! 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the Master well-beloved, 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 

All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of th’ inevitable doom, 

Of the end of earth so near, 

And Eternity’s new year? 

In the lap of sheltering seas 

Rests the isle of Penikese; 

But the lord of the domain 

Comes not to his own again; 
Where the eyes that follow fail, 
On a vaster sea his sail 

Drifts beyond our beck and hail; 
Other lips within its bound 

Shall the laws of life expound; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well; 
But when breezes light and bland 
Blow from Summer’s blossomed land, 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
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Shall the living ones displace, 
Many an ear the word shall seck 
He alone could fitly speak. 
And one name for evermore 
Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 
By the waves that kiss the shore, 
By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool, sea-scented air; 
In all voices known to her 
Nature own her worshiper, 
Half in triumph, half lament. 
Thither Love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 
And the wisest reverence learn 
From the Master’s silent prayer. 
ot - 
CARING FOR PUPILS. 


Many teachers think that their duties | 


end with the instruction and government 
of their pupils in schools hours. Some 
do not even know where or how their pu- 
pils live. They meet their school as the 
transient lecturer meets an audience, and 
from thirty to fifty pupils are treated as if 
they all have the same home life and the 
same disposition. Such teachers may 
instruct well, even in an attractive and 
pleasant manner, but a little care for and 
interest in their pupils would add to their 
usefulness and success. The thought, 
“The teacher cares for me,” touches the 
heart of the child, and adds a new zest to 
study. 

There are teachers who perform their 
school duties as faithfully as others, and 
yet who have hearts large enough for 
each child to find an individual place 
therein. When any are absent from 
school, they find out «why, and, if sickness 
be the cause, they either go to see them, 
or send a note of sympathy, so that both 
pupils and parents feel that they are re- 
membered by the teacher. If a pupil is 
difficult to manage, they talk over the 
matter, in a friendly manner, with the 
parent,—not to complain of the child, but 
to find out, if possible, more of its dispo- 


sition, and the best modes of managing | 
Such teachers generally have the | 


it. 
coéperation of the parents, as well as the 
good-will of their pupils. Some portion 


of the time not spent in the school-room | 


ought to be spent in exercise; then why 
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|may not the teacher go, ence in a while, 
|to the homes of the pupils? It is true 
| a 
| that some of these homes are not very 


; pleasant, but the words of interest and 
| kindness there spoke». like bread cast on 
| the water, may come back to the teacher, 
‘ere many days go by, filling the heart 
| with gladness. Then cultivate your pu- 
| pils’ acquaintance more in the school- 
‘room, on the play-ground, and in their 
| homes, and you will make life-time 
‘friends. 

| Another duty of teachers is the phys- 
ical care of their pupils. If headache is 
| prevalent among them, its cause should 
be discovered, if possible, and removed. 
The room may contain too much foul 
air, or the temperature may be too high 
or too low, or the pupils may have played 
too hard at intermission, with too sudden 
a suspension of activity on entering the 
school-room, resulting in nervousness, or 
palpitation and headache, or a checking 
of perspiration, with a liability to take 
cold if checked too suddenly. By ming- 
ling with the children at play-time, the 
teacher can check them, if the play be- 
comes too noisy, or the exercise too 
violent. 

The manner of going up stairs needs 
the teacher’s observation and care, partic- 
ularly with girls, many of whom go 
“with a hop, skip, and a jump,” taking 
two or three steps atatime. Laying aside 
the want of propriety in ascending stairs 
in this manner, the more serious error is, 
that it is in direct opposition to the laws 
of health. The proper way to ascend 
stairs is to take one step at a time; and 
to place on the step the whole of the foot, 
and not merely the toe, as many do. A 
few weeks after I commenced teaching, I 
went to my physician, complained of a 
tired feeling every time I had to ascend 
the stairs at school, and asked how I could 
preventit. He said, “You go up quickly, 
and only place your toes on the steps, 
don’t you?” I answered, “Yes.” He 
then gave me the rule which I have men- 
tioned above; and after I had broken my- 
,self of the habit referred to, I found it 
not so tiresome to go up and down stairs. 
Again, the seating of the pupils with 





























respect to temperature, should receive 
attention. After they have once assigned 
seats to the pupils, some teachers will 
permit no change. They say, “If I per- 
mit one to change because his seat is too 
near the fire} or another because his is 
too far, I would have a constant chang- 
ing, and much disorder would ensue.” 
Severe cold weather does not usually last 
more than a day or two, and when it does 
come and it is impossible to get the room 
comfortably warm in all parts of it, pu- 
pils should not be obliged to suffer, lest 
perfect order be disturbed. By going 
round from place to place in the room, 
the teacher can ascertain who are in un- 
comfortable positions, and necessary 
changes can be made. In this manner 
countless requests to change seats and 
complaints of being too warm or too cold 
may be avoided. When children see the 
teacher is trying to make them comfort- 
able, they are more apt to wait patiently 
till they can receive attention. 

It is the rule in some schools, that no 
pupil shall eat his lunch in the school- 
room at noon. In pleasant weather, this is 
well enough, but when the weather is 
cold, or chilly, or damp, children ought 
to be allowed to eat their lunch in the 
school-room, if another suitable room is 
not previded. A noon lunch at school is 
apt to be cold comfort any way, and no 
matter how nicely the room may be fur- 
nished, children should not be required 
to stand shivering in the cold to eat it. In 
answer to the objection that crumbs may 
be scattered and pieces of food be thrown 
around the room, and much noise be 
made, I would say, that there are few 
children who would refuse to sweep up 
the crumbs they may make, and the dis- 
cipline of the school should prevent the 
throwing of food around the room and 
the making of unnecessary noise. 

It may be objected that this would 
compel the teacher to remain in the 
school-room all noon time, and not have 
any recreation. This need not be the 
case, except with very small children. 
The older pupils know how to behave 
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properly, and if thrown on their honor, | 
will, as a ganeral thing, be true to it. 


|instructor what they can do by them- 
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The above suggestions are not untried 
theories. They have been practically 
tested and proved true.—Rutu C. Warn- 
WRIGHT, tn National Teacher. 





AXIOMS IN EDUCATION. 


1. The method of nature is the arche- 
type of all methods, and especially of the 
method of learning languages. 

2. The classification of the objects of 
study should mark out the teacher and 
learner their respective spheres of action. 

3. The ultimate objects of the study 
should always be kept in view, that the 
end be not forgotten in pursuit of the 
means. 

4. The means ought to be consistent 
with the end. 

5. Example and practice are more effi. 
cient than precept and theory. 

6. Only one thing should be taught at 
one time; and an accumulation of diffi- 
culties should be avoided, especially in 
the beginning of the study. 

7. Instruction should proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple 
to the complex, from concrete to abstract 
notions, from analysis to synthesis. 

8. The mind should be impressed with 
the idea before it takes cognizance of the 
sign that represents it. 

9. The development of the intellectual 
powers is more important than the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; each should be made 
auxiliary to the other. 

10. All the faculties should be equally 
exercised, and exercised in any way con- 
sistent with the exigencies of active life. 

11. The protracted exercise of the fac- 
ulties is injurious: a change of occupa- 
tion renews the energy of their action. 

12. No exercise should be so difficult 
as to discourage exertion, nor so easy as 
to render it unnecessary; attention is se- 
cured by making study interesting. 

13. First impressions and early habits 
are the most important, because they are 
the most enduring. 

14. What the learner discovers by men- 
tal exertion is better known than what is 
told him. 

15. Learners should not do with their 
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selves that they may have time to do with 
him what they cannot do by themselves. 

16. The monitorial principle multiplies 
the benefits of public instruction. By 
teaching we learn. 

17. The more concentrated is the pro- 
fessor’s teaching, the more compreiensive 
and efficient his instruction. 

18. In a class, the time must be so em- 
ployed, that no learner shall be idle, and 
the business so contrived, that learners 
of different degress of advancement shall 
derive equal advantage from the instruc- 
tor. 

19. Repetition must mature into a habit 
what the learner wishes to remember. 

20. Young persons should be taught 
only what they are cpable of clearly un- 
derstanding, and what may be useful to 
them in after-life.*—Qwick's Hysays. 





* From Marcel on Language. London, 1853. As 
M. Marcel shows a thorough mastery of his sub- 
ject, he may be trusted as giving the commonly 
received conclusions. 

Se ee 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

It is always painful to sce a teacher 
strictly regulating a school by a set of 
rules and penalties, carefully devised be- 
forehand to meet every emergency. 
There should be no inflexible laws of the 
Medes and Persians in the school-room. 
Such unyielding codes, if adopted for 
anybody, can only be for adults—never 
for tender children. A teacher should 
not be a sovereign making laws for his 
people—he is more in the place of a 
father holding his loved children strictly 
to certain general principies of right and 
order, clearly and specifically made 
known to them, but so tenderly studying 
the natures and circumstances as to adapt 
his discipline delicately to every chang- 
ing phase of childhood. Freddy does 
something which, by a formal applica. | 
tion of the rules, would secure him a} 
punishment. 





The methodical, machine. | 
like disciplinarian would visit him with 
that punishment, crush some very tender | 
susceptibilities, and make that heart) 
stubborn to him ever afterwards. The! 
fatherly or motherly teacher would see | 


that Freddy had been struggling manful- 
ly to avoid that very fault, that he had 
only slipped into it in an unguarded mo. 
ment, and that the mortification of his 
own conscience and the reproof of the 
instauctor’s simple look was punishment 
enough, while the omission of any more 
formal punishment would secure the 
grateful affection of that pupil for com. 
ing days. 

Especially is a parental and loving dis. 
crimination needed in mixed schools. 
For physiological reasons the applications 
of the rules should be very elastic and 
gentle toward the female pupils.—Conn. 
School Journal. 





A cLAss in mental arithmetic was ques- 
tioned concerning the number of men 
required to perform a certain piece of 
work in a specified time; the answer given 
was, “Twelve men and two-thirds.” A 
bright lad, perceiving the oddity of two- 
thirds of a man, instantly replied, 
“Twelve men and a boy fourteen years 
old”—fourteen being two-thirds of twen- 


ty-one, the legal age of manhood. 
a Oo 
FIRST WRITING LESSONS. 


In answer to the question, ‘ Which is 
the better for the small children to use in 
their first lessons in writing, a lead pencil 
orapen?” A correspondent of the Nua- 
tional Teacher says: ‘“ We first used pen 
and ink, but, with all the efforts of the 
teacher in charge, little satisfactory pro- 
gress was made. The children would 
quite frequently blot their books, and 
their writing was very stiff and awkward, 
owing, as it seemed to us, to the restraint 
that children always feel when they first 
use pen and ink. We finally abandoned 
the plan and tried writing on slates. For 
this purpose we had all the slates ruled, 
leaving proper spaces between the lines, 
and the children provided with Jong slate- 
pencils, which they were required to hold 
as correctly as possible while writing. A 
few used lead pencils and loose paper. 
An easy copy of elements or principles 
was written on the blackboard, spaced 
similar to the slates. The lesson was ex- 
plained to the children, after which they 
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wrote carefully for about twenty minutes. 
There was less restraint than when pen 
and ink were used, and much more satis- 
factory progress was made by all the 
pupils. After using slate or lead pencil 
for one term, the pupils then begin to 
write with the pen.” 





SS 
PERSISTENCE VERSUS TACT. 


Much has been written and said about 
the necessity of using tact, both in con- 
trolling and instructing children. Now, 
we all know that a certain amount of 
tact is not only desirable but almost indis- 
pensable to a well-ordered school-room ; 
and fortunate, indeed, is she who possesses 
a large amount of it. But many who 
teach are so deficient in this, that the ne- 
cessity for a substitute is obvious. To 
such we would say: Persistence is the 
next best thing, and has the advantage 
over tact, that it is available to all. It is 
surprising to see what results can be ob- 
tained by mere watchful persistence. First 
in controlling pupils, as nothing can be 
done that amounts to anything,, when a 
room is in a disorderly condition. Many 
fail, or partially so, by attempting to erad- 
icate too many evils at once. Better be- 
gin with one or two faults, and thoroughly 
conquer them, than to partly suppress 
twenty. Take, for instance, gum chew- 
ing (which seems to assume an epidemic 
form at stated intervals), and if you watch 
so carefully that you detect every one who 
has gum, paper, rubber or anything else 
in his mouth, you will soon break up the 
habit, even if there is no penalty, or at 
least a triflingone. But if the pupil finds 
he can chew his gum about half the time, 





undiscovered, he will, invariably, run the 
tisk of detection, and even a severe pun- | 
ishment, rather than give up the prac. | 
tice. 
Again, take a case where pupils are | 
noisy in the absence of the teacher, by | 
persistently ascertaing, every time you! 
leave the room, who makes the trouble, | 
the fault can be easily cured, by merely 
administering a mild reproof, or inflict. | 
ing some slight punishment. If this | 
doesn’t answer, take the worst ones with 


you once or twice, and assure them that 
Vol. fV, No.7. 
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if they cannot behave without some one 
to watch them, they must go with you, 
and you will seldom be obliged to repeat 
this many times; for the other children 
are your powerful allies here, and will 
ridicule so unmercifully the boy “who 
has to go with his teacher,” that he is glad 
to behave himself and stay in the room. 

The habit of appointing a monitor dur- 
ing absence, is disastrous in the extreme. 
It is bad for the pupils, and zorse for the 
monitor. It allows the children to see 
that you do not trust them, and soon you 
cannot. While it fosters in the monitor the 
detestable spirit of tale-bearing, and is a 
strong temptation to exaggerate the faults 
of enemies and ignorance those of friends. 
Never exhort, but express approval or 
disapproval in as few words as possible. 
Never threaten, and never promise with- 
out fulfilling. Do not use the same pun- 
ishment too many times. It gets to be an 
old story, and the trespassers know what 
to expect, and are prepared for it; and it 
often happens that what punishes one 
severely, will tickle the fancy of another, 
and he will commit the fault on purpose 
to be punished. Of course, such a one 
should always be disappointed, and either 
not punished at all, or in an opposite 
manner. Many of the “hard cases” that 
come to us, are bad solely becanse they 
crave notoriety, and will endure almost 
any punishment to secure it. Such chil- 
dren should be ignored as much as pos- 
sible, and if punished at all, it should be 
done in such a manner as to attract no 
attention from the other pupils. Some 
punishment that is useful, is probably the 
best, such as neatly copying a difficult 
lesson, or something of that kind; and 
no work given as a punishment should 
ever be accepted by the teacher unless it 
is executed as neatly and accurately as 
the child is capable of executing it. 

The practice of giving pupils several 
hundred words to write, and thus allow- 
ing them to write such words as: are, it, 
ete., over as many times as they please, 
is, we think, unwise. The pupil will 
often brag of how many words he writes 
nightly, and will write them in an incred- 
ibly short space of time. Better give a 
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few bard words, and require him to ar-| predominating part of his instruction. 
range them properly, and write them | Evidently there are some advantages in 
neatly, that it may be a lesson to him in | making one school include those who fol- 
writing and spelling (or some other study), | low both these studies. It is the more 
as well as a punishment. economical arrangement; and when the 
To all, then, we would say: Watch ;humanistic and the real studies are in 
closely the “little foxes,” and when the | the same school, there is less likelihood 
order of the room satisfies you, keep-it] of the social stamp put on the boy follow- 
so, by as close attention to study and les- | ing the one of them being different from 
sons as to order; for there is nothing like | that put ona boy following the other. 
steady work to keep orderly children in | Still the défurcation within one school, as 
order.— Chicago Teacher. | practised in France, did notanswer. But 
oe | I think this was because the character of 

Matthew Arnold’s ideal of a Liberal Training. | the one school remained so overwelming- 
aes | ly humanistic, because the humanist body 





[From Higher Schools and Universities in Ger- 


many, 1874.] |of teachers was in general much superior 
* ** * sk to the realist body, and because the claims 


i 


The ideal of a general, liberal training 
is, to carry us toa knowledge of ourselves 


of the humanitics were allowed to pursue 
a boy so jealously into his real studies. 
and the world. We are called to this!In my opinion, a clever Realschuler, who 
knowledge by special aptitudes which are | has gone properly through the general 
born with us; the grand thing in teaching | grounding of the lower classes, is likely 
is to have faith that some aptitudes of this | to develope the greater taste for the hu- 
kind every one has. This one’s special | manities the more he is suffered to follow ) 
aptitudes are for knowing men,—the | his read studies without let or stint. The 
study of the humanities; that one’s spec-} ideal place of instruction would be, I 
ial aptitudes are for knowing the world, | think, one where in the upper classes (the 
—the study of nature. The circle of! instruction in the lower classes having 
knowledge comprehends both, and we| been the same for all scholars) both hu- 
should all have some notion, at any rate, | manistic and real studies were as judicious- 
of the whole circle of knowledge. The} ly prosecuted, with as good teaching and 
rejection of the humanities by the real-| with as generous a consideration for the 
ists, the rejection of the study of nature | main aptitudes of the pupil, as the dif- 
by the humanists, are alike ignorant. He} ferent branches of humanistic study are 
whose aptitudes carry him to the study |now prosecuted in the best German 
of nature should have some notion of the | Gymnasien ; where an attempt is certainly 
humanities; he whose aptitudes carry | made, by exempting a pupil from lessons 
him to the humanities should have some | not in the direction of his aptitudes, and , 
nature. Evidently, therefore, the begin-|by encouraging and guiding him to de- 
nings of a liberal culture should be the|velope these through Privatstudien, to 
same for both. The mother tongue, the | break through that Procrustean routine 
elements of Latin and of the chief mod-| which after a certain point is the bane of 
ern languages, the elements of history, of | great schools. There should, after a cer- 
arithmetic and geometry, of geography, | tain point, be no cast-iron course for all 
and of the knowledge of nature, should | scholars, cither in humanistic or natural- 
be the studies of the lower classes in all | istic studies. According to his aptitude, 
secondary schools, and should be the/the pupil should be suffered to follow 
same for all boys at this stage. So far, principally one branch of either of the 
therefore, there is no reason for a division | two great lines of study; and, above all, 
of schools. But then comes abifurcation, | to interchange the lines occasionally, 
according to the boy’s aptitudes and aims. | following, on the line which is not his 
Either the study of the humanities or the jowD line, such studies as have yet some 
study of nature is henceforth to be the 











connection with his own line or, from 











Peep Through the Door of « Kindergarten. 


whatever, some attraction for 
He cannot so well do this if the 
thule are two 


fe 


any Cause 
him, 
Gymnasium and the heals 
totally separate schools. 

His doing it at all, however, is, it will 
be said, only an ideal. True, but it is an 
ideal which the modern spirit is, more 
and more, casting about to realise. To 
realise it fully, the main thing needful is, 
first, a clear central conception of what 
one can and should do by instruction. It 
is secondly, a of teachers in ail the 
branches of exch of the two main lines 
of study, thoroughly masters of their 
business, and of whom every man shall 
he set to teach that branch which he has 
thoroughly mastered, and shall not b: 
allowed to teach any that he has not. 

oo 
Peep Through the Door of 2 Kindergarten. 


body 





ear. 


J found the children of the Kinder 
ten in a pleasant bustle of preparation 
for the holidays, when I went 
into the room yesterday morning. The 
spirit of Christmas seemed to have taken 
possession of each little child, and eager 
tingers, crown skillful through much ex- 


coming 





ercise in Kindergarten occupations, fairly 
tlew at the pretty work. 

At one table the little ones were per- 
forating. The teacher passed to each a 
soft cushion and a perforating tool. The 
square portfolios came next—bright en- 
velopes, With the owner’s name in large 
letters upon the outside. The bright eyes 

vatched the package in 
hand, and I was surprised to notice that 
each knew his own name though the let- 
ters were written, and the children were 
all under six years of age. The teacher 
explained this marvel to me by saying,— 

“OQ yes, they all know their names; 
they look at them so much, that many of 
them can write them. When they go in- 
to the next department they will be taught 
to write, at the same time that they are 
taught to read.” 

The portfolios were placed in the right 
hand corner of the square, the idea of | 
order being never lost sight of for a mo- 
ment in this “ paradise.” 

ice Miss J. began to count, the work j 
was quickly taken out, the mat or cush. | 


} 
the teacher’s 





| incited 
ithe occupation 


}¢ 
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ent 


Cau 


ion placed with the gr 
front of the child, and the busy little 
fingers were at work. The pattern to be 
perforated is drawn upon very thin paper, 
which is then gummed to a piece of bris- 
tol board, and the child, with « tool, 
makes little pricks along the lines. A 
very pleasant murmur of voices kept time 
to the fanny sound of the needles, but 
the children never paused in their task 
Each seemed intent upon doing as much 
as possible during the appointed time 
Not a look of weariness did I see on any 
face, but all were interested and happy 
They talked about the different animals, 
flowers, plants, insects, and figures drawn: 
upon their papers, and compared notes; 
occasionally their kind teacher told bits 
of stories about this or that picture. In 
this way many little lessons in Natural 
History, Botany and Philosophy were 
given. 
“ Now,” Miss J., “I must come 
ceund and look at your werk.” 
Th 1ose who had done well she encour- 
d, those who had been careless she 
helped and smiled upon, and these were 
to fresh effort. She told me that 
of yen forating immedi- 
ving and writing, and 
won tert ‘ful, but true, that 
the hand gr a short space of 
time, when exercised t work. A 
bright little girl, hearing her last remark 
paused, with needle half and ex- 
claimed: 
“Oh, ad 
dreadfully ; 
sometimes he spills his coffee!’ 
The older children had tead 
of cushions, and finer tools; and much 
of their work was “pricked fall,” that is 
certain portions filled with small] 
which had the effect of raising the work 
and this was very showy and beautiful. 
3ut the finest of all was that done by 
the children at Miss Hamilton’s table, 
some specimens of which Miss J. took 
from a glass case to me. These 
were perforated very full, and afterwards 
colored with crayons or paints. There 
were birds of many hues, flowers 
leaves, p embroide 
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and—I cannot tell what more—but they | 
were really works of art in themselves. | 
It was funny to hear a little voice ask, | 
now and then—“ Shall I perforate the 
dog’s tail now Miss J.?”’ or “Shall I put 
in the boy’s eyes next?” 

They were always turning their cards | 


} 


to get the effect of their work, and fancy. | 
ing resemblances to something, as ‘O, 
Mamie, just look at mine! There's a fig- 
ure H on the horse’s back!” or “Jennie, 
Jennie! look quick at my figure two, and 
there is a right-angled triangle.” 

One little boy had a tiger, and asked 
all sorts of questions about it, which | 
were cheerfully answered by the teacher. | 
He seemed to be trying to recall some. | 
thing, and at last he exclaimed, “O, I 
know now—I saw one a great many years 
ago in Central Park (he was not quite five) 
and I remember he looked fierce just | 
like this one.” | 

The sound of a bell was heard and the 
little ones, with many an audible sigh, 
put away the pretty cards, and went out! 
for recess, which I heard one little thing 
wish, as she went past me, would not come 


x0 soon! 
Entertaining study seldom tires.—Rurul | 


Home. 


> 
A VISIT TO TWO SCHOOLS. 


One pleasant afternoon a few weeks | 
since, anxious to enjoy a walk, I thought | 
to visita Union Free School not far dis- | 
tant. From the reports which had gone | 
forth concerning this school, its principal, 
and the success with which he was meet- 
ing, in governing and leading it to a high 
standard of scholarship, I felt in entering 
that I would have the pleasure of witness- 
ing the workings of a body of students 
far advanced, at least in common, Eng: | 
lish branches. | 

In anticipation of this, I presented | 
myself early during the afternoon session, | 
and saw and heard the following. The 
first class called was one reading history 
and was composed, on that occasion, of 
twenty boys and girls from 14 to 20 years 
of age. This class read according to 
their numbers, and it soon became evi- 
dent, that about all each member endeay- 





! take. 
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ored to do concerning the exercise was 
to mark the part which would come to 
him or her that there might be no mis- 
After doing this and reading their 
respective parts, the remainder of the 
time given to the recitation most of the 
girls spent in whispering, writing notes, 
and looking about the room, while the 


| boys amused themselves in the laudable 


enterprise of pulling fingers, pricking 
each other with pins, and comparing 
pocket knives, in doing all of which they 
appeared to be very skillful. Thus the 
exercise was finished. 

The members of this class seemed to 
have forgotten or never to have known 


i that by following the text as each read, 
'noticing the pauses, pronunciation, em- 


phasis, and spelling of the words, they 
could learn much more than by simply 
reading. The exercise read gives infor- 
mation in regard to the character and 
reign of Charlemagne, which certainly 
ought to be of interest to students of the 
ages of those composing this class. That 
I might not form an incorrect opinion, at 
the request of the teacher, I made several 


| inquiries of different members of the class 


concerning what they had just read, and, 


|after considerable effort, failed to learn 


from them what were the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne, what was his policy in re- 
gard to the church, what he did for edu- 
cation in his time, or what was his char- 
acter or the nature of his reign. All that 
I succeeded in eliciting, which was at all 
correct, was that “ He must have been a 
very large, powerful man as he was nearly 
eight feet in height.” By a subsequent 
inquiry I ascertained that this was the 
every day method of conducting this ex- 
ercise, that the teacher seldom explained 
the meaning of a phrase or sentence, and 
never questioned the class concerning the 
information given by the text. 
Recitations in Arithmetic, Algebra and 
spelling were called, but they failed to 
show scarcely more knowledge of the 
subject than the reading. The teacher 
volunteered the information that the 
arithmetic class was a good one, had 
gone over nearly the whole book, and 
from the answers given to a few ques 














A Visit to 7 


tions, [ came to the decided conclusion 
that the class had gone over nearly the 
whole book and that this was all. On 
the day of my visit the recitation was 
concerning cube root, and I am confident, 
that the majority of the class really knew 
nothing at all about the subject. More 
than half the class could not find the root 


to an example containing two periods of 
figures, while several could not explain | 


the method of finding the cube of any 
body. This class were unable to show 
why the divisor is inverted or considered 
so, in division of fractions, also, where 
in the quotient the decimal point must be 
placed, in division of decimals. 

To any person acqtainted with the 
imunagement of schools it must be evi- 
dent that this was almost anything but a 
quict, orderly and interesting one, that 
the minds of the pupils were not engaged 
with their studies, that they had very lit- 
tle respect for each other and apparently 
none for their teacher, though he posseses 
many excellent qualities’ and is undoubt- 
edly an industrious and thorough scholar, 
—a much better one than the majority ot 
teachers, occupying positions similar to 
his. But he lacked the calmness, the un- 
varying kindness and firmness, the power 
to win friends and to lead, which is so 
essential to the success of the teacher. 
It was evident that the reins of govern- 
ment had slipped through his fingers, 
and that they were lost to him, with this 
little host, forever. 

A few days since being in the vicinity 
of another Union Free School and a lit- 
tle curious to witness its workings, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to visit 
it. By inquiry I had learned that this 
school was about equal, numerically, to 
the one just described, and as they had 
enjoyed nearly equal advantages, as was 
supposed, they were considered to be 
about equally advanced. In order to 
ascertain its real standing as to deport- 
ment and scholarship, so far as possible, 
I entered soon after the opening of the 
afternoon session. The following came 
under my observation. 

In a short time, at the sound of a small 
bell, there arose without delay a dozen or 
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|more girls from 10 to 12 or 13 years of 
| age. The bell sounded again, and they 
| stepped to the recitation seat. It was a 
i reading class composed, on that day, of 
small girls. Without hinderance the ex- 
ercise began, the teacher calling promis- 
|cuously upon the members. Each one 
| gave her individual attention to the reci- 
|tation and read the part assigned, in a 
clear and sufficiently loud tone, noticing 
| the pauses and reading nearly as she talks, 
| If a mistake was made in the pauses, pro- 
/nunciation, or emphasis, it was noticed 
| at‘once, and corrected by several, for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fwhole class were on the watch for mis- 
itakes. This was done in so quiet yet 
| earnest a manner, that one could not fail 
| to take pleasure and a lively interest in 
| the entire exercise. It was done too with- 
; out a whisper being interchanged. Dur- 
| ing the reading the teacher took occasion 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 


to ask questions in regard to the text, and 
to explain to the class the meaning of 
such phrases and sentences as he thought 
they might not fully understand. In this 
way the exercise was again made interest- 
ing and one that would attract the atten- 
tion of the most stupid pupil. 

This exercise showed some of the many 
ways which an ingenious teacher can de- 
vise to make a study, which is sometimes 
dry, interesting, and that one of the mot- 
toes of every school should be “ under- 
stand as you go,” for when a class ad- 
vances farther than that, its members are 
only wasting the precious time of their 
youth. Other recitations were listened 
to, and the members of the various classes 
showed, with scarcely an exception, the 
same degree of thoroughness and order 
which had characterized the recitation of 
the young readers. The answers given 
to a few questions were a sufficient proof 
that this school had not convened daily 
without making progress. Not only were 
questions answered correctly but the 
whys and wherefores were given. Every 
recitation had a time and was in its time, 
as near as was consistent with the welfare 
of the class, every member of the school 
was held to his work and understood there 
could be no shirking, no failures without 
making them good. 














The teachez on his part did his work 
thoroughly and well. There was no hur- 
ry, no fretting, no unpleasant word, no 
partiality. If reproof was necessary it 
was given ina kind yet firm manner 
which told the pupils, in no mistakable 
way, that the teacher was their friend as 
well as master, and they recognized him 
as such. 

These two schools were entirely unlike ; 
the one was quict, orderly, progressive, 
and cheerfully perfermed every duty ; the 
other was noisy, confused, performing a 
part of its duties with reluctance, and 
leaving others undone. The one was al- 
most the perfect school; the other was 
nearly its opposite.—W. Y. State Ki. Jour. 
— oe 
NATURE OF MAN. 

Now, what is Nature? We 
word carelessly, as signifying the great 


THE TRUE 


use this 
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| where he began, but the other way. 


material world outside of ourselves. When ! 
it is applied to man we often signify by | 


it simply his primitive condition. Wlien 
used in regard to the individual, it signi- 
fies that which he is at his birth—his un- 
taught, untrained self—his primary status 
in this world before he has developed 
anything. 

Now, I protest against this use of the 
word nature. Man is not by nature what 
he is when he begins. In the whole 
realm of the world outside, that lives in 
the vegetable kingdom and in the animal 
kingdom, we do not reason so. We do 
not consider that to be the nature of a 
plant which you find when it sprouts. 
We wait until every seed has brought 
forth the fullness of what is in it, and 
that we call its “nature.” We look not 
in the acorn to know the nature of the 
oak, but in the tree a hundred years 
grown. We look not in the wild rice of 
the wilderness to see what the nature of 
the grain is, but in rice that has been cul- 
tivated and perfected. For the nature of 
cereals we look not at them, small and 
shriveled where no hand hath reared 
them; but we look at them where by the 
skill of man they have been enabled to 
develop themselves to the uttermost 
bounds and limits. We do not look at 
the lion’s cub, blind and sucking its dam, 


{ 





We wait until it is 
clothed with power,—then we see the 


and call that a lion. 


lion and the lion's nature. We do not 
look at the poor unfledged and callow 
eaglet, opening its mouth and receiving 
food from the parent bird, and call that 
an ecagle. It is only when he lifts him. 
self up with power of wing and reach of 
vision that we call him the king of birds. 
His nature is not at its puling beginnings, 
but the other end. 

And why should we take the human 
race at their seed-end, and call that a 
man’s nature which he is at the outset, 
when he is raw and undeveloped, instead 
of calling that his nature which he is 
when he is ripened and unfolded, and 
which the mind of God had in view when 
he created him ? 

So, then, man’s nature not lie 
It 
is that which he may become. Man’s 
true nature is that which he is when, un- 
der right conditions, under proper culture, 
and undcr the stimulating influence of 
the divine Soul, he has been carried on in 
development, in harmonization, to perfect 
ness. What a man reaches when he is 
harmonized with himself and with God 
—that is his nature. 

NEED FOR EDUCATION. 

When animals are born, there are but 
three letters to the alphabet of their fac 
ulties, as it were—A, B,C; but when men 
are born there are twenty-six or more 
letters to the alphabet of their faculties. 
Take a lion, for instance. There can be 
only six permutations of his three letters; 
and the lion soon goes through them all, 
and grows up to his full self,—and he 
does it without a schoolmaster. But no 
man grows up to his full self without a 
schoolmaster. The ages have to wait for 
men. The beginnings of the human race 
are unsusceptible to the full development 
of human character. That is a thing so 
large and so glorious that it takes not 
simply the limits of one man's life, but 
ages to develop it; and it goes on becom- 
ing larger and larger in every generation; 
and the world will come to its full power 
and supreme glory only when the ulti- 
mate conditions of human character are 


does 
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reached, which are so complex because 
man is so rich in his endowments; be- 
cause there are so many organ-stops in 
him; because there are so many alpha- 
betic initials, making as many varisutions 
in his experience as the letters of our 
language make words in literature. It 
is alarge anda long work, to bring to 
perfection that which God meant in man, 
and which ought to be expressed by the 
word Nature. When aman is developed 
up to his true nature, the reason, every 
part of it, must be brought to its full; the 
moral sentiments, each one of them, must 


be brought to their full; the social facul. | 


ties must be brought to their full; every 
part of the mind must be brought to its 
full; and each must learn its role. Con- 
sider how many facuities there are which 
go to constitute the reason; and consider 


that each one has to learn not only its | 


own trade, but has to keep good neigh- 
borhood with corresponding faculties. 
Consider how many sentiments there are 
in a@ man’s moral nature; and consider 
that each one of these has not only to 
learn to perform the functions of its own 
sphere with full power, but that it also 
has to co-operate with the others. Con- 
sider that every part is to grow strong, 
and is also to grow concordantly with 
the rest. 

There is this necessity of education or 
development in cach man’s natural state 
—not the state in which he is born, but 
the state for which he was born, and to 
which he is to come by the gradual birth 
of four score years or more; and your 
business, as an educator, is to bring him 
to that—Henry Warp BrEEcHER, 
Christian Union. 


tn 


po 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

So long as the differences of physical 
power and organization between men and 
women are what they are, it does not 
seem possible that they should have the 
same type of mental development. * * 
The aim of female education should man- 


ifestly be the perfect development, not of 


manhood but of womanhocd, by the 
methods most conducive thereto; so may 
women reach as high a grade of develop- 
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} ment as men, though it be of a different 
| type. * * Inasmuch as the majority of 
| women will continue to get married and 
to discharge the functions of mothers, 
the education of girls certainly ought 
| not to be such as would in any way clash 
|with their organization, injure their 
health, and unfit them for these functions. 
~ Experience may be left to teach 
'them, as it will not fail to do, whether 
they are right or wrong in the ends which 
| they pursue and the means in which they 
| pursue them. If they are right, they will 
have deserved well the success which will 
reward their faith and works; if they are 
wrong, the error will avenge itself upon 
them and upon their children, if they 
should ever have any. Inthe worst event 
they will not have been without their use 
| as failures; for they will have furnished 
experiments to aid us in arriving at cor- 
rect judgments concerning the capacities 
of women and their right functions in 
the universe. Meanwhile, so far as our 
present lights reach, it would scem that a 
system of education adapted to women 
should have a regard to the peculiarities 
of their constitution, to the special func- 
tions in life for which they are destined, 
and to the range and kind of practical 
activity, mental and bodily, to which they 
| would seem foreordained by their sexual 
| organization of body and mind.—HENRY 
| Macps.Ey, in the 
| Review. 
| — 
| OBJECTIVE TEACHING. 
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(English) Mortnightly 





| 
| In his address to the School Committee 
of Teachers of Boston, on bis return from 
| Vienna, Mr. Philbrick said that a school 
in that city, corresponding in the main 
| with an American High School, has ap- 
paratus and other provisions to illustrate 
ithe regular studies of the school which 
| cost the sum of fwenty-five thousand dollars ; 
and furthermore, that there is not a single 
article which does not perform some pos- 
itive practical service. There is nothing 
mercly for show. 

The Commissioner brought home noth- 
ing more pregnant with wholesome sug. 
gestion, if only the American public is 
wise enough to discover and apply it. 





| 
| 
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For either this Vicnna school has wast- | 
ed @ vast amount of money in a ridicu- 
lous way, and is encumbered with a mu- 
seum of superfluous trash, or else its 
collection of illustrative aids to its stud- 
ies puts the indifference of American 
thought and the nakedness of American 
schools, as to the value and supply of 
such aids, to humiliating shame. Here 
in America we plainly do not believe in 
objective or illustrative teaching to any 
extent, so far as schools are concerned. 
We prefer to believe in words. The state- 
ments of the text-books are the evangels 
of our systems of education. These 
statements—how Agassiz abhorred this 
vicious dependence !—are the miraculous 
artists, whose rich and faithful sketches 
are to paint on the susceptible and appre- 
ciative imaginations of your youth lively 
and accurate pictures of the objects which 
are referred to in the progress of study, 
and are the subjects of investigation. 
The facts in the case prove this. Gather 
together into one collection, all the appa- 
ratus and objects of every sort intended 
to illustrate their studies to be found in 
all the public schools of Massachusetts, 
high and low, and allowing an equivalent 
money value to everything that is posi- 
tively useful, what would be the worth of 
the whole? Would it more than quad- 
ruple the worth of the museum of that 
one school in Vienna? Wedoubt it. For 
a large portion of our public schools have 
literally nothing of the sort; as many 
more, including some of great pretension 
as excellent schools, can boast the posses- 
sion of only a few maps and a globe or 
two, and less than half a hundred monop- 
olize at least nine-tenths of all such exist- 
ing provisions. 

And even this half a hundred really 
offer few exceptions to our sweeping 
statement. For so limited are the pur- 
poses which their apparatus and cabinets 
are intended to serve, that the absence of 
any gencral principle as to the value of 
objective teaching is rendered all the 
more notable. Take from what are con- 
sidered to be well-furnished schools their 
apparatus to illustrate natural philosophy 
and their cabinets of minerals, and scarce 
anything worth naming will remain. 
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Yes, in this country, we believe implic- 
itly in talk and text-book. Our school 
authorities believe in them; too many of 
our teachers believe in them. Word-pic- 
tures of the objects referred to in their 
studies are all-sufficient to stock the intel- 
ligence of our youth with the forms, 
specialties, and relations of things. The 
result is that the perceptive faculties have 
no training which rouses them into activ- 
ity and sharpens them into accurate 
discrimination; the brains of our youth 
are filled with indefinite or distorted 
images; and numbers of words, which 
should be known and valued as the sym- 
bols of precise realities, are as loose in 
their meaning as are the conceptions of 
what they are intended to represent, so 
that they are not adopted by the mind 
into its vocabulary. This is miserable 
work {or schools. 

Is not all this stricily true? How can 
it be otherwise? What is the value, com- 
paratively speaking, of the description 
of things in words? Take even one of 
the maturest classes in one of our High 
Schools: let the most consummate master 
of word-painting describe before that 
class an object, the like of which they 
have never scen, presupposing it to be 
somewhat complicated in structure; then 
let the several members of the class un- 
dertake to draw (we will give them all 
credit for knowing how to draw) a repre- 
sentation of the object from that descrip- 
tion, and what would come of it? Would 
not some of them be ludicrously incor- 
rect? Would not some hesitate to attempt 
any sketch at all, because they had receiv- 
ed no definite impressions ? 

And if this would be the case with 
High School scholars, how immeasurably 
exaggerated the difficulty becomes when 
the immature minds of younger scholars 
are the subjects of the experiment, and 
when the artist is not an accomplished 
expert but only an ordinary teacher. 

You cannot rely upon words to give 
correct images of unknown things. It 
is not one of their functions; and no 
multiplication of them, or strain of their 
meaning, will endow them with it. And 


what are we to think of the quality of 














Objective 


the iastruction going on in the most of | 


our schools, when their sole dependence 
to convey accurate conceptions of the 
objects referred to in the progress of the 
studies is upon words ? 

But put before a class the object itself. 
Let no words whatever be spent on de- 
scription, but let the scholar’s eye furnish 
his intelligence with all details, while the 
teacher makes the applications for which 
the object was referred to. And if the 
attention has been properly arrested, the 
impressions on the mind will be correct 
and lasting. There can thenceforth be 
no misconception, ho vagueness, no mis- 
take. The scholar has seen the very thing / 

Such are the elements of real, product- 
ive knowledge in relation to the material 
world. Everything beside is only a pre- 
tension and a sham. 

It seems a wonder that these truths, 
which are as appreciable as they are fun- 
damental, do not make teachers more 
restless than they are under the privations 
to which they are subjected in this regard. 
One might anticipate that from all the 
naked school-houses of the State would 
rise to heaven one ceaseless wail of intol- 
erable annoyance, and the clamors of a 
protest so earnest that self-satisfied, easy- 
going public opinion should receive a 
healthful shock, and apply itself to the 
removal of the great reproach. But we 
have found an idea to be quite prevalent 
among teachers that a certain discipline 
of mind is associated with its struggles 
to form satisfactory images from verbal 
descriptions, and that merely to exhibit 
to scholars the objects themselves is to 
deal with them in a superficial way and 
produce only evanescent impressions. 

In the minds of teachers who think 
thus, there is evidently a supposed anal- 
ogy between the elforts of the mental 
powers to comprehend and evolve prin- 
ciples, and of the imagination to construct 
images under such conditions. But bow 
utterly diverse the two! The one is the 
normal exercise of power to make deduc- 
tions from determinate data: the other is 
an impotent effort to work successfully on 
shadowy or imperfect materials; the one 
is healthfal and profitable: the other is 
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harassing, ineffectual, and worse than 
useless. Discipline! Mere task-work of 
iiself is not necessarily discipline. It is 
as likely to be the pathway of mental 
anarchy. 

Objective teaching superficial, and its 
impressions evanescent! Would that 
school authorities, by furnishing the 
school-houses with illustrative apparatus, 
would give the teachers opportunity to 
try it for a generation! There would 
never have been such effective teaching 
in the land. 

They understand these things better in 
Vienna, it seems. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars ia furnishing a High-School house 
for objective teaching! On what could 
they have spent it all? We taken 
the pains to inquire, and have learned 
enough of a part to justify supposition 
as to the rest. 

Imprimis, there is a tine apparatus for 
experiments in Natural Philosophy 
Then there is a cabinet of minerals and 
fossils to illustrate Geology. There is a 
splendid museum of preserved specimens 
in Natural History,—animals, fishes, in- 
sects, shells, ete. Physiology has its 
complete and admirable cabinets, Archi- 
tecture its various models, and Commerce 
its orderly array of the products of every 
clime, so far as practicable, as they ap- 
pear in growth and in the processes of 
manufacture. The fauna and flora of the 
world contribute a complete outfit for the 
study of Botany, and the arts, the pieces 
of mechanism through which they ac- 
complish their wonderful fabrications. 
Outside of these and other provisions 
which pertain to specific subjects, there 
is a large miscellaneous collection of the 
various objects which are likely to be re- 
ferred to in the progress of study, and 
which the youth ought to be practically 
conversant with. 

What a marked and effective character 
the teaching must have in a school so 
furnished! What a stirring up there 
must be of the perceptions in connection 
with every study, what vivid and accurate 
impressions, what open doorways into 
the loving embraces of Nature herself, 
what stores of data for the profitable ac- 


have 





| tivities of thought! 
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Let us hope that public opinicn, in this, 
as in other important regards in reivrence 
to the great interests of education, is des- 
tined to a speedy renovation, so that it 
shall come to be felt that for want of such 
assistance, in American schools at large, 
there is inevitably a radical defect in the 
education they furnish. Mention has 
already been made of Agassiz, and his 
hatred of American trust in verbal de- 
scriptions instead of having recourse to 
the objects themselves. He was intensely 
interested to introduce a very different 
kind of instruction. Model learner as 
well as teacher, his books had been fur- 
nished him in good part by Nature her- 
self, and he admirably illustrated in his 
own person the surpassing value of such 
a resource. When his eager pupils on 
Penikese gathered about him for their 
first lesson, he only said,—Our first study 
will be the formation of this island. Go 
out over it, and see what you can find 
that will tell you something. 

They went out. They critically exam- 
ined rock-masses, bowlders, gravel, abra- 
sions, heights, depressions, 
shores, and thus obtained the alphabet of 
the knowledge which expanded to whole 
pages, bright with imperishable illumina- 
tion, before the season was over. 

Two suggestions, and we will close 
these cursory remarks on asubject that is 
of more than passing importance. 

First, let no teacher be afraid of too 
much objective teaching, provided always 
that the objects exhibited to a class—if 
above the primary grade—are introduced 
in the right connection to illustrate sib- 
Jects, and not to concentrate the attention 
exclusively upon themselves. The latter 
is object teaching, and only to be practised 
with minds in the early stages of develop- 
ment. 

The more a subject is illustrated by its 
appropriate objects, the clearer and fuller 
become the conceptions of it, the more 
lasting its productive suggestions, and 
there is no abridgment thereby of mental 
activity and discipline; but on the con- 
trary, the faculties become all the more 
intensely and protitably engaged. The 
matter, when rightly done, cannot be 
overdone. 


grooves, 


The second suggestion we would make 
is, that it is often as necessary to place 
before the eyes of scholars the objects 
which immediately surround them, and 
which they might reasonably be supposed 
to be intimately familiar with, as those 
which are ordinarily beyond their obser. 
vation. The perceptive faculties must be 
specially trained to do their allotted work, 
or they are likely to neglect it altogether. 
It is astonishing to mark how the mass 
of mankind passes through the world as 
if almost literally blind and deaf, behold- 
ing a thousand things, day by day, yet 
getting no discriminating impressions of 
| their parts and properties. “Seeing, they 
| see not; hearing, they hear not; and they 
| do not understand.” 

The writer was immediately laughed at 
| by some members of the school commit- 
| tee of a sea-port, town, not long since 
| when conversing on this topic, because 
/ he happened to remark that it would be 
a for each school to have models of 
| the various kinds of vessels in their illus- 
| trative cabinets, so frequent are the refer- 
ences in literature to the parts and pur- 
poses of sea-going crafts. ‘ Models of 
vessels in the school-houses of this city,” 
exclaimed one of them derisively, “ when 
almost every child sees vessels as fre- 
quently as he sees houses!” 

“ Let us test the need,” was the writer's 
reply. So we went into a grammar 
school and put questions to its first class; 
and out of forty-six present, only three 
knew what the hatehoay of a vessel is, 
only five knew the position and uses of 
the Aecl, and only a few of the boys could 
tell the distinction between cabin and 
hold. The committe-men incontinently 
subsided. 

At the examination of a country school, 
a few weeks ago, the piece given out to 
be read by a class of quite mature youth 
—boys and girls—was Mrs. Stowe’s sweet 
little pastoral, “The Daisy’s First Win- 
ter.’ In it she tells of the flowers that 
grow in the pastures and by the brooks, 
—the arrow-heads, the pickerel-weed, the 
| silver-weed, the azalias, the blood-root, 
land others of the beautiful sisterhood ; 
| and of those youth, who had all their 
































Voluntary 


lives had daily intercourse with these | 


Attendance. 


tlowers, beholding their wondrous beauty | 
on every side, trampling them under foot | 
inevery walk, there was not one who} 


knew their names, or seemed to have ever 
given them a thought. 


| tendance. 


And this proved, on further inquiry, to | 
be a fair sample of their utter ignorance | 


in all details of that wonder-fraught and 
teeming Nature whose glories were as 
common to them as the day; yet their 
teacher was proud enough that they had 
gone through cube root, and could an- 
swer the questions at the bottom of the 
pages of the geography. And this is 
what multitudes in America call getting 
a good, thorough education !—MWussachu- 
setts Teacher. 


VOLUNTARY ATTENDANCE. 





[The following Paper was read before 
the Ohio College Association, by Prest. 
E. T. Tappan, of Kenyon College:] 

In the discussion of this subject, it is 
taken for granted that attendance is a 
good thing—good for the student. 

Whether the occasion be for recitation, 
or lecture, or study, or exercise, or sleep, 
or for religious service, the propriety of 
the thing done is now in question; it is 
assumed that authorities expect and invite 
attendance only when it ought to be given. 

Voluntary attendance is better than 
compulsory. The will can be and ought 
to be educated, and like every other fac- 
ulty, the best method of developing its 
strength is by exercise. Freedom en- 
nobles, compulsion degrades; therefore, 
attendance should be voluntary. 

However, observation has taught some 
of us that a noble youth endowed with 
free will, may choose to attend—he may 
choose to be absent. 
tary element may defeat the original good 
so that there is voluntary non-attendance. 
By adhering to the mode, the substance is 
lost. The proposition, attendance should 
be voluntary, must then be understood 
with the addition that absence should not 
be voluntary. 

This is enough to show that theory is 
not all that is wanted. 

The question is a problem, and may be 
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stated: how to secure attendance and yet 
make it voluntary. Here we notice, that 
except in the extreme case of a child 
bodily carried to school, there is more or 
less of the voluntary element in all at 
Where the penalty for truancy 
is a flogging, the exercise of the pupils’ 
will is ut a minimum; there is more frec- 
dom as the penalty is lighter, or as the 
reward for attendance is diminished. 
Practically attendance may be called quite 
voluntary where the only motives used 
are the sense of duty, desire to gain 
knowledge, and the approval of the teack- 
er. Since then freedom and compulsion 
are capable of so many gradations, the 
problem may be stated: how to secure 
attendance with the least amount of com 





| 


| 3d. Upon the individual character of 





In fact, the volun- | 


| 
| 
| 


| pulson. 

In nearly all sciences a good statement 
of a question is half of the solution. It 
is so in this case. 

The compulsion which may properly 
be used depends upon, 

Ist. The age of the pupil, growing less 
as the age increases. 

2d. The character of the school, being 
greatest in a private, home school, and 
least in a professional school; and 


each pupil. 

In primary schools for children, there 
should be all the compulsion that is ne 
cessary, combined with the system of re- 
wards, to secure punctual and regular 
attendance. The habit of attendance may 
be easily formed at an early age. If this 
were done generally the question of vol- 
untary attendance in our colleges would 
present much less difficulty. In the law, 
medical, and other professional schools, 
{the students are supposed to be beyond 
the age of tutelage; these habits are al- 
ready formed; they are about to engage 
in the earnest work of life, they appreci- 
ate the advantages of regular attendance, 
or if they do not it is their own affair. If 
in such schools degrees are conferred 
only upon fancy passing rigorous exami- 
nations, then the attendance may be vol 
untary. It may be the same in some 
universities, where the students are of 
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mature age, and are pursuing special 
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courses of study, similar to professional 
studies, and with the same conditions as 
to rigorous examinations. 

In colleges and universities, where 
students are pursuing studies for univer- 
sal culture, as in the case in all the col- 
leges of Ohio, the students are not gen- 
erally atmature age at entrance, arid ought 
not then to be left to the government of 
their own wills. When they leave these 
schools, however, they have unusually ar- 
rived at maturity, and are placed in situ- 
ations where they have entire control of 
their own conduct. It is proper, there- 
fore, that their government should look 
to this end, they should be more and more 
at liberty, so that when they leave college 
they may be ready to quit themselves like 
men. 

Besides public and private advice the 
means which may be used properly, to 
compel attendance of college students are 
much more restricted than in schools for 
younger persons. The following are 
suggested: 

1. Keep a record of absence and tardi- 
ness, specifying that which is sufficient 
excuse. 

2. Unless circumstances make it im- 
possible, excuse for absence should be ob- 
tained in advance. 

3. After unexcused absences, give 
written admonition to the student. 

4. After more unexcused absences, give 
asecond written admonition to the student, 
and send a special report of the case to 
the parents. 

5. After more unexcused absences, the 
delinquent should be suspended or dis- 
missed as unfit for a college education. 
6. At the end of every term send a de- 


a 
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| not willing to ignore any moral clement 
| that can be estimated. No wise man does 
| in common affairs, and teachers ought to 
| be the last to act as if intellectual achieve. 
' ments were all that makes a man worthy 
| of honor. 

In my own experience, nothing has had 
| beiter effect than frequent appeals to 
jhome influence. A few earnest words 
| from a father have resulted in wonderful 
reforms. Four years ago the average of 
unexcused absences in Kenyon was about 
one in two weeks to each student; during 
this year (1873) it has been about one in 
five weeks to each student; and the change 
seems to have been accomplished by per- 
sistent attention to individual cases.— 
| National Teacher. 
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| 
IN THE LABORATORY WITH PROF. AGASSIZ, 
{ 


| BY A FORMER PUPIL. 
| It was more than fifteen years ago that 
I entered the laboratory of Prof. Agassiz, 
and told him I had enrolled my name in 
the scientific school as a student of natu- 
ral history. He asked mea few questions 
about my object in coming, my antece- 
dents generally, the mode in which I 
afterwards proposed to use the knowledge 
I might acquire, and finally, whether I 


; Wished to study any special branch. To 


the latter I replied that while I wished to 
be well grounded in all departments of 
zoology, I purposed to devote myself 
especially to insects. 


asked. 

“ Now,” I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an 
energetic “ Very well,” he reached from 





tailed report of all a student’s absences, 
excused and unexcused to his parents, | 
guardian, or next friend. | 

7. In these term reports call attention 
to the irregularity of every student who 
has had an admonition during the term. 


ashelf a huge jar of specimens in yellow 
alcohol. 

“Take this fish,” he said, “and look at 
it: we call it a Hemulon; by and by I 
will ask what you have seen.” 

With that he left me, but in a moment 





8. In the college records, a student's | 
standing should be somewhat dependent | 
upon his punctuality and regularity. | 

This last item, is in my judgment strict- | 
ly just. The college standing ought not | 


to depend upon scholarship alone. JT am | 


returned with explicit instructions as to 
the care of the object intrusted to me. 

“ No man is fit to be a naturalist,” said 
he, “ who does not know how to take care 
of specimens.” 

1 was to keep the fish before me in a tin 





“When do you wish to begin?” he . 
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in the Laboratory 


tray, and occasionly moisten the surface 
with alcohol from the jar, always taking 
care to replace the stopper tightly. Those 
were not the days of ground glass stop- 
pers, and elegantly shaped exhibition 
jars; all the old students will recall the 
huge, neckless glass bottles with their 
leaky, Wax-besmeared corks, half eaten 
by insects and begrimed with cellar dust. 
Entomology was a cleaner science than 
ichthyology, but the example of the pro- 
fegsor, Who had unhesitatingly plunged 
to the bottom of the jar to produce the 
fish, was infectious; and though this al- 
cohol had “a very ancient and fish-like 
smell,’’ I really dared not show any aver- 
sion. within these sacred precincts, and 
treated the alcohol as though it were pure 
water. Still I was conscious of a passing 
feeling of disappointment, for gazing at 
a fish did not commend itself to an ardent 
entomologist. My friends at home, too, 
were annoyed, when they discovered that 
no amount of ¢¢u de cologne would drown 
the perfume which haunted me like a 
shadow. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could 
be seen in that fish, and started in search 
of the professor, who had however left 
the museum; and when I returned, after 
lingering over some of the odd animals 
stored in the upper apartment, my speci- 
men was dry allover. I dashed the fluid 
over the fish as if to resuscitate the beast 
from a fainting-fit, and looked with anxi- 
ety for a return of the normal, sloppy ap- 
pearance. This little excitement over, 
nothing was to be done but return to a 
steadfast gaze at my mute companion. 
Half an hour passed,—an hour,—another 
hour; the fish began to look loathsome. 
I turned it over and around; looked it in 
the face,—ghastly ; from behind, beneath, 
above, sideways, at a three quarters view, 
—just as ghastly. I was in despair; at 
an early hour I concluded that lunch was 
necessary; so, with infinite relief, the fish 
was carefully replaced in the jar, and for 
an hour I was free. 

On my return, I learned that Professor 
Agassiz had been at the museum, but had 
gone and would not return for several 
hours. My fellow-students were too busy 
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to be disturbed by continued conversation. 
Slowly I drew forth that hideous fish, and 
with a feeling of desperation again looked 
atit. I might not use a magnifying glass; 
instruments of all kinds were interdicted. 
My two hands, my two eyes, and the fish, 
it seemed a most limited field. I pushed 
my finger down his throat to feel how 
sharp his teeth were. I began to count 
the scales in the different rows until I was 
convinced that that was nonsense. At 
last a happy thought struck me—I would 
draw the fish; and now with surprise I 
began to discover new features in the 
creature. Just then the professor re- 
curned. 

“That is right,” said he; “a pencil is 
one of the best of eyes. Iam glad to no- 
tice, too, that you keep your specimen 
wet, and your bottle corked.” 

With these encouraging words, he add- 
ed,— 

“ Well, what is it like?” 

He listened attentively to my brief re- 
hearsal of the structure of parts whose 
names were still unknown to me: the 
fringed gill-arches and movable opercu. 
lum; the pores of the head, fleshy lips, 
and lidless eyes; the lateral line, the spin- 
ous fins, and forked tail; the compressed 
and arched body. When I had finished, 
he waited as if expecting more, and then, 
with an air of disappointment,— 

“You have not looked very carefully ; 
why,” he continued, most earnestly, “you 
haven’t even seen one of the most con- 
spicuous features of the animal, which is 
as plainly before your eyes as the fish it- 
self; look again!” and he left me to my 
misery. 

I was piqued; I was mortified. Still 
more of that wretched fish! But now I 
set myself tomy task with a will, and 
discovered one new thing after another, 
until I saw how just the professor’s crit- 
icism had been. The afternoon passed 
quickly, and when, towards its close, the 
professor inquired—, 

* Do you see it yet?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am certain I do 
not, but I see how little I saw before.” 

“ That is next best,” said he earnestly, 
“but I won't hear you now; put away 
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your fish and go hor 


ing. I will examine you before you look 
at the fish.” 

This was disconcerting; not only must 
I think of my fish all night, studying, 


without the object before me, what this | 
unknown but most visible feature might 
be; but also, without reviewing my new 
discoveries, I must give an exact account | 


of them the next day. I had a bad mem. 


ory; so | walked home by Charies River) a 


in a distracted state, with 
plexities. 
The c« 


my two per- 


rdial greeting from the professor 


the next morning was reassuring; here | 
was aman who seemed to be quite as! 
anxious as I, that I should see for myself | 


what he saw. 

“Do you perhaps mean,” I< 
the fish has symmetrical sides with paired 
organs ?”” 





His thoroughly pleased “Of course, of | 


course!” repaid the wakeful hours of the 
previous night. After he had discoursed 
most happily and enthusiastically—as he 
always did—upon the importance of this 


point, I ventured to ask what I should do | 


next, 


1 , | 
“Oh, look at your fish!” he said, and 


left me again to my own devices. Ina 
little more than an hour he returned and 
heard my new catalogue. 

“That is good, that is good!” he repeat- 
ed; “but that is not all; go on;” 
before my eyes, forbidding me to look at 
anything else, or to use any artificial aid. | 
“ Look, look, look,” was his repeated in- 
junction. 

This was the best entomological lesson 
I ever had,—a lesson, whose influence has 
extended to the details of every subse- 
quent study ; 
left to me, as he ha 
of inestimable value, 
buy, with which we cannot part. 

A year afterward, some of us were amus- 
ing ourselves with chalking outlandis mi 
beasts upon the museum black-board. 
We drew prancing star-fishes; frogs sa! 
mortal combat; hydra-headed worms; 
stately craw 


alegacy the professor has | 


sleftit to many others 








on their tail 





fishes, standing 


»; perhaps you will | 
be ready with a better answer in the morn- | 


sked, “that | 


and so | 
on for three long days he placed that fish | 


| wener ral tendency 
| stitute masculine qualities which scarce! 
| befit them, for the feminine anit 

Poe | 
which we could not | 


nal of Education. 
bearing aloft umbrellas; and grotesque 
fishes with gaping mouths and staring 
The professor came in shortly and 
| Was 2s amused as any, at our experiments, 
He looked at the fishes. 

| “ Heemulons, every one of them,’ he 
said; ‘“ Mr.—— drew them.” 

True; and to this day, if I attempt a 
fish, I can draw nothing but Hamutions. 

The fourth day, a second fish of the 
same group was placed beside the first, 
nd I was bidden to point out the resem- 
| blances and differences between the two; 
another and anothér followed, until the 
j entire family lay before me, and a whole 
legion of jars covered the table and sur- 
rounding shelves; the odor had become a 
pleasant perfume; and even now, the 
, Sight of an old, six-inch, worm-caten cork 
brings fragrant memories! 
| The whole group of Hemulons was thus 
, brought inreview; and, whether engaged 
upon the dissection of the internal organs, 
| the preparation and examination of the 
; bony frame-work, or the description of 
‘the various parts, Agassiz’ training in the 
'method of observing facts and their or- 
derly arrangement, was ever accompanicd 
| by the urgent exhortation not to be con- 
tent with them. 

“Facts are stupid things,” 


| eyes. 


{ 


| 


he would 
i say, “until brought into connection with 
/ some general law.” 

| At the end of cight months, it was al- 
most with reluctance that I left these 
friends and turned to insects; but what I 
‘had gained by this outside experience has 
been of greater value than years of later 
investigation in my favorite groups. 

| ONE thing that is not seen in Paris, is, 
unhappily, remarked in America: the 


among women to sub- 


which constitute their grace, their strength 
and their dignity; thence resulis a certain 
something unpleasant and rude which 
does no credit to the New World. * * 
here is in the United States a levelling 
spirit, a ~ lousy of acquired superiority, 
u uy ab V all, of inherited distinctions 

whi cb prox eds fron 1 the worst sent iments 


of t ihe ae — Ds: Gasparin. 
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| Men cf the same nation, or city, or court 


GOOD MANNERS. 
| 





must adopt system of rules which will 

















There should be a special time allotted | facilitate their intercourse 


to the teaching of good manners in school, 


duly understood and appreciated. When 
such teaching is given at irregular inter- 
vals, it seems to partake more of the. 
character of an occasion for fault-finding 
and scolding than for agreeable and in- 
structive training. Not only should the 
general principles underlying the subject 
receive attention, but the nice details of 
behavior should be dwelt upon minutely, 
and practised thoroughly to insure their 
being understood. It may appear trivial 
to insist that the little points of polite 
behavior shall be taken up, and dwelt 
upon, but there is no other way to accom- 
plish the desired result. Elementary 
principles and practice are as necessary 
in this department of education as in any 
other. As well might we refuse to impart 
the fundamental ideas of numbers in the 
teaching of arithmetic, with the notion 
that they should have been learned at 
home, as to refuse to teach the details of 
good manners under the supposition that | 
a had been already acquired. The | 

fact that there are so many rude, unculti- | 

vated children, proves that this branch of } 
home culture is negtected, and only offers 
a stronger veason why the subject should | 
be practically taught at school. 


There are several English words which | 
express nearly the same idea that are de- 


rived from different languages.— Politeness | 


is taken from a Greek word meaning “a 
city” or from another derivative meaning 


“palished.”— Urbanity is derived from a} 


Latin word meaning “a city. 
is froma French word meaning “a court. 
These words and several others of similar 
meanings imply that there are certain 
rules of conduct which are adopted to 


3 ‘ , | 
regulate and restrain great bodies of peo- | 


ple, in their intercourse with each other. 
When persons meet in society they must 
learn to respect each others rights and 


ahi 
al 





feelings. Were each individual to dis- 
regard his obligations to his neighbor, 
human society could not exist, there 
would be constant dissension and strife 








| them to live in peace 
that the importance of the subject may be | 


"—Courtesy | 
» | lowing 


Wi } 


and enable 
and comfort. The 
customs of different nations are very dis- 


| Similar but true politeness is every where 


|the same. This true politeness consists 
| in the ability to feel easy ourselves in the 
| presence of others and also to make them 
| feel easy, and is based upon that maxim 
|of infinite wisdom which teaches that 
|“ whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, that do ye even so unto 
'them.” Good manners require of Amer. 
}icans an obedience to the customs and 
| ceremonies of American society, together 
) with the observance of the Golden Rule 
in every relation of life-—ALEx. M. Gow, 
in the Indiana Sehoal courned. 
ee ate 
WHATEVER men say of the world, it is 


certainly no stage for trifling; in a scene 
where ail are at work idleness can lead 
only to wreck and ruin. “Life is short, 
art long, opportunity slippery, judgment dif- 
j ficwtt.” These are the first words of the 
pea aphorisms of the wise Hypo- 
| crates ; they were set down as a significant 
| sign at the porch of the benevolent science 
of healing more than five hundred years 
before the Christian era; and they remain 
still, the wisest text which a man can take 
; With him as a directory into any sphere 
of effective 
| Blackie. 


social activity.—John Stuaré 


nes 

Bap Spe_itrne.—In a recent number of 
the Indiana School Journal, the editor, 
said that, while attending the State Insti- 
tute at Vincennes, Ind., he offered a pre. 
mium to any member who would spell 
correctly ninety-five per cent of the fol- 
“Emanate, surcingle, 
| siphon, conferrable, repellent, transcend- 


words: 


ent, ellipses, resurrection, resistible, 
silable, incorrigible, refutable, indispen- 
sable, discernible, chargeable, ostenta- 


tious, caterpillar, tranquility, admissaible, 
tenet.” The test was made, and singular 


+? 






to relate, out of the eighty-nine teachers 
| present, but one was uble to perform the 
| fe ‘hirty-nine misspelled more than 
| hi: the words, and one missed all of 
it 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Question. Has the chairman a vote at 
district meetings, except there be a tie? 

Answer. Of course he has; he is mere- 
ly a voter in the chair, not a permanent 
president. 

Q. If a vacancy in one of the district 
offices is to be filled at the annual meet- 
ing and one officer elected for a full term, 
must the first be named in the notices as 
well as the last? 

A. It would be entirely proper to in- 
clude both in the notices, but if acci- 
dentally omitted, the election would not 
therefore be illegal. An annual meeting 
is legal, although the clerk may forget 
to give any notice of it. 

Q. If a treasurer is to be elected to fill 
a vacancy, should the election precede 
that of any officer who is to serve a full 
term? 

A. This is not an important matter in 
case of a vacancy. It will be proper, 
however, in all cases, to follow the order: 
“director, treasurer, clerk.’ (Sections 
19, Third, and 31). 

Q. When a treasurer is elected to filla 
vacancy, is he to serve three years ? 

A. No, only for the unexpired balance 
of the term. 

Q. If the office of treasurer becomes 
vacant, and remains so, is the district 
obliged to pay the teacher for services 
rendered meanwhile ? 

A. Of course itis. The teacher may 
have to wait for a treasurer to pay his 
order, but the claim is good, if not other- 
wise invalid. 

Q. Is a person who acts as treasurer 
without filing a bond liable to punish- 
ment? 

A. The law says nothing to that effect, 
but he is not a legal officer unless he files 
a bond within ten days of election or ap- 
pointment. 

Q. At our annual meeting we conclud- 
ed to have it hereafter on the last Monday 


in August, but the record of the vote 
made and filed with the town clerk was: 
“That the meeting adjourn till the last 
Monday in August.” Will an annual 


meeting held then be legal ? 
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A. This was not an explicit way of 
| putting and recording the vote; but as it 
| could no doubt be shown that the intent 
| of the vote was to change the time of the 
/annual meeting, it is probable that the 
courts would hold an annual meeting in 
August to be legal under such circum. 
stances. 

Q. If district officers sign a note this 
way: A. B., Director; C. D., Treasurer; 
E. F., Clerk of District No. 4, , ete, 
will the note bind the district? 

A. If the note reads: School District 
No. 4, in the town of, etc., for value re- 
ceived, promises to pay, etc., then the 
note will bind the district; but if it reads: 
| “We promise to pay,” it will not. If the 
| President should give you his personal 
| note for $1,000, and sign it, U. 8. Grant, 
President of the U. S., you would hardly 
be able to collect it of Uncle Sam. 

Q. Is it not illegal to place the school- 
house one side of the center of the dis- 
| trict? 

A. The law says nothing about it. It 
is of course requisite that the site be cen- 
tral, if a proper place can be found, but 
not otherwise. The center may be a 
i swamp. 
| Q. In what way and by whose author- 
| ity may a district clerk be removed, who 
i refuses to draw an order for money voted 
by the district? 

A. The county judge has power to re- 
move for willful neglect of duty (Sec. 124); 
but it would not be the duty of the clerk 
to draw an order for a payment clearly 
illegal. 

Q. Our district embraces a valuation 
of about $1,000,000; is it abolutely neces- 
sary to get the consent of the supervisors 
to raise over a thousand dollars in one 
year to build a school-house, in such @ 
case ? 

A. Wealth dees not make any differ- 
ence in the binding force of the law; the 
consent must be obtained, and in each 
case it may be presumed would readily 
be granted. (Sec. 19, sub-sections fifth). 

Q. Is it penal to alter the school-reg- 
ister? 

A. If aclerk should alter the register 
in order to make a false report, he would 






































punishment. (Sec. 126). 
should alter it with a view to | 


be liable to 
any one else 
obtain more 
it was entitled to it is probable that the 
offence would be punishable, but not un- 
der any provisions of the school-law. 

Q. If aparent puts a desk into the 
school-house for his boy, and fastens it to 
the floor, can he afterwards take it out? 

A. Yes, the fastening would not pre- 

clude his right to do so, unless it would 
seriously injure the school-house to un- 
fasten it. 

Q. Isa teacher obliged to teach the | 
Constitution if none wish to study it? 

A. The law does not mean that every 

teacher must teach this branch in every | 
school, but the teacher must be prepared | 
to teach it (and therefore examined on it) | 
if there are scholars of suitable age for 
it. This is not likely to be the case, in 
most of the country summer schools. 

Q. Whatcan a teacher do if scholars 
have no books; is he obliged to teech 
them, in that case ’ 

A. A teacher ought to be able to teach 


very much without books, and is not jus-| 


tified in neglecting pupils who have none. 
He should send word to the parents, re- 
peatedly till the books absolutely needed | 
ure forthcoming. If the parents are in-| 


digent, the board can furnish the books | 


at the expense of the district. 

Q. Cana teacher compel 
study ? 

A. 
culiar case of idleness and obstinacy, it 
would not be wise to whip only. Let 
other and gentler means be used also. 
Compulsory study is not likely to do 
much good. 

Q. In what way 
to punish ? 

A. In any ordinary way, so that it is 
not barbarous, dangerous, injurious or 
excessive. A switch is well adapted to a 
boy’s legs; aruler to a girl’s hand; but 
use either with caution, and not at all, if 
you can avoid it. Try patient firmness 
and loving persuasion. 


(Sec. 51). 


is a teacher allowed 
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money for the district than | 


scholars to} 





> 
~ 


P| 
re) 


entitle him to 


on every other Saturday,”’ 
teach every other Saturday, it being un- 
derstood between the board and teacher 
| that he shculd be allowed to do so, and 
i that it should count on his time ? 

A. Inacase like this, it would no 
‘doubt be held that the contract meant 
‘that the teacher should teach every other 
| Saturday, and that he should not teach 
every other Saturday. 
| Q. Does a teacher, holding a certificate 
|at the time of engaging a school, forfeit 
| his wages, if the certificate expires be 

fore the close of the term ? 
| A. He would be entitled to wages up 
|to the time of the expiration of his cer 
tificate, and shouid in the mean time take 
measures to have his certificate renewed 
| If he failed in this, that would terminate 
the contract. 

Q. Can I compel my sehoiars to study, 
if they do not wish to, provided they be 
have well otherwise * 

A. Yes, but try the “ 
cess also. 

Q. Our schooi is so large that it is di 
vided, but has no regular course of study ; 
| is it a graded school, and must the annual 
| meeting be in July ? 

A. If itsimply divided because it is 
| too large for one teacher, without any 
distinct grades, it is not a graded school, 
be held as 





waking up” pro 





| and the annual meeting may 
heretofore. 
Q. If the 


district votes to have the 


Of course he can; but in any pe-| annual meeting at 5 o'clock, must the 


clerk post the notice to that effect, or can 
he legally put it at 7 o’clock ? 

A. He must conform to the vote of the 
district. The hour of meeting fixed by 
law 7 o’clock, “unless otherwise pro 
vided by a vote of the district duly re 
corded, at the last previous annual meet 
ing.’ (Sec. 17.) 


is 


——— a 

NOTICE, 

The apportionment made on the 15th 
day of June last, from the Income af the 
School Fund, amounted to the sum of 
$181,391.28, on 431,884 children, at the 





Q. Will a teacher's contract, which 
requires 22 days for a month, and which | 


reads as follows, a No schoo! to be taught » 
3—Vol. TV, No. 7. 


rate of 42 cents per scholar. 
EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Pub. Ins 
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Twenty-Second Annual Session, to be held at 
Madison, July 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1874. 


PROGRAMME. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 15—10 O'CLOCK A. M. 
Organization. 

President's Address—B. M. Reynolds, 
La Crosse. 

Paper—Results of School Discipline in 
the Direction of Obedience to Law—E. E. 
Charlton, Platteville. 

Essay—Singing in Common Schools— 
Martha E. Hazard, Oshkosh. 

Paper—Schools in Rural Districts— 
Oliver Arey, Whitewater. 

Paper—The True Function of the High 
School—s. R. Winchell, Milwaukee. 

Essay—The Teacher’s Daily Prepara- 
tion—Mrs. L. A. Bingham, La Crosse. 

EVENING—8 O'CLOCK. 

Lecture—Rev. G. M. Steele, D. D., Ap- 
pleton. 

THURSDAY, JULY 16—10 O'CLOCK A. M. 

Paper—County Superintendency—War- 
ren D. Parker, Janesville. 

Essay—Growth—Emma Jenkins, Fort 
Atkinson. 

Paper—The Educational Value of the 
Geological Survey—T. C. Chamberlain, 
Beloit. 

Paper—The Study of the Classics 
Jen H. Weld, River Falls. 

Paper—Academic Culture in the State 
System—Albert Salisbury, Whitewater. 

Discussion—County Academies—J. Q. 
Emery, W. H. Chandler, A. F. North, A. 
O. Wright, and others. 

EVENING—8 0’CLOCK. 

Lecture—Hon. Edward Searing, Milton. 

FRIDAY, JULY 17—10 O’CLOCK A. M. 

Essay—Primary Instruction, its Prin- 
ciples and Purposes—Rose C. Swart, 
Oshkosh. 





Al- 





Free Hand Drawing—B. W. Putnam, | 


Ph. D., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
Paper—Etymology as a Means of Edu- 
cation—J. B. Feuling, Madison. 
Paper—Culture in Common Schools— 
Martha A. Terry, Janesville. 
Paper—-Our Reading—-J. P. 
Madison. 


Pradt, 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


| Paper—Self Discipline as Means and 

| End of Education—A. L. Chapin, D. D., 

| Beloit. 

| Two Minute Reports—Business—Elec- 

' tion of Officers. 

EVENING—8 0’CLOCK. 

| Lecture—Jas. McAllister, Milwaukee. 
Rar_Roaps AND Horets.—The follow- 

ing railway companies will sell ordinary 

‘full fare tickets to, and one-fifth fare 

| tickets, from Madison, July 7th to 18th 

“inclusive : Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 


| Paul, Chicago and Northwesern, Milwau- 





| kee, Lake Shore and Western, West Wis- 


| consin and Wisconsin Central. 


| The Green Bay and Minnesota Railway 
| will sell tickets for round trip fare for 
60 per cent. of full round trip fare. The 
| Western Union Railway will carry teach- 
ers at 60 per cent. round trip. 
| The Keokuk Northern Line of Steamers 
| will sell round trip tickets at two-thirds 
full fare. The Goodrich Steamers will 
‘sell tickets towards Madison at full fare, 
ifrom Madison free, on Association cer- 
tificate; meals extra. 
| Hotels at Madison will entertain teach- 
ers at reduced rates. 
B. M. ReyNno.ps, 
President. 
Duncan McGRrEGoR, 
| Ch’n Ex. Com. 
WarrEN D. ParkEr, 

Railway Clerk. 

La Crosse, June 21, 1874. 





Swina’s SERMONS.—WE are under obli- 
gations to Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, for a neat and handsome volume 
embracing the late sermons of the Rev. 
David A. Swing. Its title is “ Truths for 
To-day,” and the above mentioned firm 
are the publishers. It is, indeed, a credit 
to them and is gotten up in the best style 
of the publisher’s art. Those desiring a 
copy of Swing’s sermons must remember 
that this is the only authorized edition 
out, and not confound “ Truths of To-day” 
| with a flash and incorrect reprint of old 
sermons, published by another Chicago 
house, notwithstanding the protest against 
its issue by Mr. Swing himself. Those 
who desire Mr. Swing’s authorized edition 





/can obtain it of Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
| It is also for sale at the book-stores and 

is rapidly reaching a wide circulation in 
| both the East and the West. 




















Editorial . 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be | 
neld in Detroit. Mich., on Tuesday, Wed- | 
nesday and Thursday, the 4th, 5th and | 
6th days of August next. The subjects | 
tor discussion and the principal speakers 
ars as follows: 

GENERAL SESSION. 

“Upper Schools’—the subject of Dr. 
McCosh’s paper last year—Rey. George 
P. Hays, President Washington-and-Jef- 
terson College, Pa. 

“A National University.” Prest. A.D. 
White, of Cornell; Prest. Noah Porter, of | 
Yale; Supt. John Hancock, Cincinnati; | 
and Supt. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis. 

“Sex and Education.” Dr. Edw. H. 
Clarke, of Boston; Prof. J. K. Hosmer, 
of the University of Missouri; Prof. Jas. 
Orton, of Vassar. 

Evening Addresses.—One of the evening | 
addresses will be delivered by William R. 
Abbott, Esq., of Bellevue, Va. Subject— 
“The Profession of the Teacher.” The} 
others will be announced in future. | 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

1. “The Elective System in Colleges 
and Universities.” Prof. A. P. Peabody, 
Harvard College. 

2. “ University Endowments.” Hon. 
J. B. Bowman, Regent of the University 
of Kentucky. 

3. “Classical Studies in Higher Insti- 
tutions of Education.” Prof. James D. 
Butler, Madison, Wis. 

4, “Plan of the University of Virgin. 
ia.” ©. S. Venable, University of Va. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

1, “What Constitutes a Consistent 
Course of Study for Normal Schools» 
John Ogden, Normal School, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 

2. “What are the Essentials of a Pro- 
fession; and what must be the special 
work of Normal Schools to entitle them 
to be called Professional?” Larkin Dun- 
ton, Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

3. “Method and Manner.” Louis Sol- 
dan, Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. 

4, “Training Schools in connection 
with Normal Schools.” J.C. Greenough, 
State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
“Uniform plan and form for publish- 
ing the principal Statistical Tables on 
Education.” T. W. Harvey, State Com- 
missioner of Schools, Ohio. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
“Several Problems in Graded School 
Management.’ Hon. E. E. White, Ohio. 
“Language Lessons in Primary 
Schools.” Miss Keller, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Science in Elementary Schools.” J. 
Armstrong, Normal School, Fredonia. 


N.Y: 

“What shall we attempt in om: Ele 
mentary Schools?’ Mrs. A. C. Martin, 
Boston, Mass. 

The railroads from this way have de- 
clined to make any reduction, but the 
Northern Transportation Line of Steam- 
ers will carry members from Chicago 


| (and ef course from Milwaukee) a0 De- 


troit and return for $14.00 for the round 
trip. Teachers desiring to go by this 


jroute must apply to Hon. J. L. Pickard, 


Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, for 
Mr. 
Pickard’s office is at Nos. 84 and 86 La 
Salle street. 

Rates of fare at the different hotels in 
Detroit will be to members of the Asso- 
ciation from $1.50 to $3.00. 

Duane Doty, Esq., Supt. of Schools at 
Detroit, is Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pickard says, in a note: “The 
rates from Milwaukee are the same as 
from Chicago, on excursion tickets. 
Tickets on my recommendation are good 
at any time now, and are not limited, ex~ 
cept by close of navigation.” 


New ADVERTISEMENTS.--We Call at- 
tention to the advertisement of A. H. 
Andrews & Co., on the third page of the 
cover, touching school and chureh furni- 
ture. They have a wide assortment of 
goods in their line, largely of their own 
manufacture. 


Also, to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co., on the fourth page of the 
cover, of a copious and valuable list of 
text-books. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 

The time of the holding of commence- 
ments has come and the voice of the 
graduate is heard in the land. To speak 
with chronological accuracy, as far as 
the State University is concerned, his 
voice has already been heard, and he hes 





departed to his home glad in the posses. | 
sion of the long studied for bit of parch- | 
ment that constitutes the pleasing occular | 
evidence of his school days completed 

The total number of graduates at the} 
recent 
63, distributed as follows: 
full classical course) 6; in Philosophy, | 
(the scientific course) 32; in Engineering, | 
2; in Law, 23. 

All the exercises connected with the 
close of the year were, so far as our per- 
sonal observation and inquiries extended, 
satisfactory,—indicating that the Univer- 
sity is doing good and honest work, and 
that it merits the confidence of the State 
for which it was founded 


University Commencement was 
in Arts, (the | 


We were unable to give more than one 
ixy to attendance at the examinations, 
but that day alone would have satisfied 
us of the excellence of the instruction 
ind ‘the industry of the students. Any 
thing like sham was certainly not at that 
time apparent. We listened to classes in 
Constitutional Law, Logic, Mechanics, 
Physiology, and Greek. All sustained 
themselves well. Our satisfaction was 
mingled with no small degree of surprise 
at the full, accurate and ready scholarship 
of the class in Greek under the instruc- 
tion of Mr.J. W. Bashford. Better work, 
on the part of both instructor and class, 

‘than the.examination gave evidence of, it 
jas notvecnourfortune to see. We hail the 
success of that class, its evident interest 
in the work, and the number of its mem- 
bers—some 15 or more,—as manifest 
omens of increasing regard for a kind of 
culture heretofore too much neglected in 
the University and the Colleges of the 
State. We opine that the proportion of 
classical to scientific graduates is to 


change hereafter, and that first-class cul- 





ture is not much longer to be esteemed, 
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in respect to second-class cuiture, as ind)- 
vated in the ratio of 6 tu 22. 

At the recent annual mecting of tire 
Board of Regents a few changes were 
made in the University professorships 
That of Dr. 8. H. Carpenter was changed 
from “ Logic, Rhetoric and English Lit. 
erature,” to “Logic and English Litera 
ture.” The professorship of ‘ Civil Pol 
ity and International Law,"’ made vacant 
by the resignation of Prof. Parkinson, 14 
to be discontinued, the instruction in 
these subjects being provided for as the 
faculty may determine. A new professor 
ship was created, to be designated the 


: ‘* Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory.”’ 


It 
is to obtain at the East 
this new position 

Action was also taken by the Regents 
looking to the erection of a new building 
for the accommodation of the depart 
ments of Natural Science. This is ob- 
viously greatly needed for laboratories, 
cabinets, lecture and recitation purposes 
The erection of this Hall of Natura! 
Science would also afford more and 
needed room in the present buildings for 
the other departments. It is to be hoped 
that the Legislature will mect the grow. 
ing requirements of the University in an 
enlightened and liberal spirit. With that 
fostering aid from it which our sister 
State on the East has so often, and so 
cheerfully and wisely, extended to her 
University, we would in a few years be- 
hold as the crowning feature of our schoo! 
system an institution with a thousand 
students, and bearing favorable compar. 
ison with that greatest of all State Uni. 
versitics in our country, of which Mich. 
igan is so justly proud. 

The people of Wisconsin may feel as 
sured that their own University is now 
every way worthy of their confidence 
and support. It has a large and able 
faculty of conscientious and scholarly 
men, several of whom have a national 
reputation as original investigators and 
authors. It has a President who was one 
of Massachusetts’ most gifted and dis- 
tinguished scholars, a man not only of 
rare culture but of rare good sense, who 


is understood that President Bascom 
au incumbent for 





























in & single term has fuliy made himself 


“master of the situation” to which the; those he charges to Dr. McCosh. 
regents fortunately cailed him, has won | 


i 


the confidence and respect of students, | 
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(him. of misrepresentations graver than 


Ina 
letter just received from President White 
I am assured that the words given in the 


aR: . : | : 
itizens and regents alike, and who in a,article “were exactly as used by Dr. 


tew weeks is to return with his family to 


make the beautiful city of the lakes his} 


permanent home and the University his | 
onstant care. Last but not least, it has | 
already « host of students who believe in | 
the present ability of the institution to, 
benefit them, and a large number of in-| 
tiuential alumni who are its warm and} 
grateful friends. 

Sesides that Legislative aid which is | 
now demanded by the increisvd growth | 
of the University, one thing more is | 
aecded for its fullest prosperity and de- | 
velopment—increased local facilities for | 
preparation. There must be a maltipli- | 
ation of schools in which prospective 
University students can be prepared with- 
outthe peril and expense of leaving home. 
These schools the State cannot longer 
afford to be without. The primary schools | 
need them. Every true interest of the 
State demands them. With a system of 
widely scattered schools affording to all 
ameans of culture higher than the pres- 
ent district primaries can give, and pre- 
paring all who desire it for entrance into 
the University, the latter could then dis- 
card all under-coliegiate work, and the 
State would rejoice in a true and effective 
system, solid as the pyramid of Cheops, 
based upon the thousands of primaries, 
crowned at the apex with the central 
University. 


OTHER CoLLEGES.—Beloit, Milton and 
Ripon al) hold commencement exercises 
this week, as we are going to press-- 
July 1. 


MONROE, Wis., June 22, 1874. 

PROFESSOR EDWARD SEARING.—Dear 
Sir :-—My attention was called to a late 
number of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, 
in which you notice President Andrew D. 
White’s article in the Popular Science 
Monthly for June, with the questionable 
criticism that his words are “vigorous 
whether truthful or not,” and accuse 








McCosh. They were so reported in the 
papers at the time, and are distinctly re- 
membered verbatim by those who heard 
them.” 

You probably quoted from the mitiga- 
ted form which Dr. McCosh published in 
the “International Review ” after the ad- 
dress of President White was delivered 
at Albany, and which does not pretend 
to give the exact words of his Elmira 
speech. 

Much more might be said on the mat- 
ter, but J know you will gladly receive 
this correction, if only on account of 
your sympathy with Princeton. A man 
in President White’s position we will be- 
lieve can be both vigorous and truthful, 
and will not hastily infer the contrary. 

T remain, with much respect, 
HERBERT E. COPELAND. 

The article referred to by Prof. Cope- 
land appeared in the last issue of this 
JOURNAL. We have carefully reread it, 
have also looked over again with some 
care the addresses of Presidents McCosh 
and White, and desire to make a few re- 
marks in reply to our critic. 

(i.) We said “The Cornell President 
declared that the whole argument of the 
Princeton President ‘ was based upon one 
of the most astounding misrepresenta- 
tions ever attempted upon an American 
audience,’ and added “vigorous lan- 
guage this, whether truthful or not,” 
which latter our critic calls a “ question- 
able criticism.”? As we passed no judg- 
ment whatever upon the truthfulness of 
the language, we are forced to apply the 
expression “questionable criticism ”’ to 
our use of the words “vigorous lan- 
guage.” We beg toask, if such language 
is not “ vigorous ” what language proper- 
ly comes under that appellation ? 

(2.) We do not see that we accused 
President White of ‘ misrepresentations 
graver than those he charges to Dr. 
McCosh.”” We simply accused the Cor- 
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nell President of misrepresenting both | He, in those admirable lectures, taught 
the letter and spirit of the Princeton | us—yea, compelled us—to hate shams, 
President's words respecting Rutger's | to love hard work, and to think independ. 
College. We distinctly said we could} ently. Perhaps it may be due to the in- 
not call the misreprerentation “astound-! dividual honesty and independence of 
ing,’—much less were we willing to call} thought which he himself inspired that 
it “one of the most astounding ever at.| we now venture to believe him more 
tempted,” etec.—words which were ap- | heretical educationally than the one he 
plied to the Elmira address by President | covertly compares to Polyphemus*—the 
White. | other giant of Princeton. 


(3.) That we had a legitimate oppor: | 
tunity and cause for making a point | 
against the latter we entertained not the 
least doubt. We did not quote the words 
of Dr. McCosh, as our correspondent 
thinks probable, from the Internacional 
Review, but from the offictul report of the 
proceedings of the Elmira Convention, 
published by the National Educational 
Association itself. Until we received the 
above letter we had not the slightest 
knowledge of any alleged inaccuracy of 
the report. The surprising statement in 
the extract from President White's letter 
must of course be accepted as relieving 
him from the charge of misrepresenting | 
the words of Dr. McCosh. We cheer: 
fully accept it as so doing. 

(4.) We repeat what we said last | 
month, that in this contest between | 
Cornell and Princeton our sympathies | 
are mainly with the latter. President | 
White has, in our judgment, failed to} 
prove “astounding misrepresentation am 
against the Elmira address. That ad- | 
dress, in its general truthfulness and | 
value, we hold to be the most important | 
literary contribution to the cause of true | 
education in America, presented for | 
many a year. | 

We have a high respect for President 
White. He is a man of culture, ability 
and enthusiasm all equally rare. We 
had the good fortune years ago to sit at 
his fect and listen to wonderfully pun- 
gent, instructive and inspiring historical 
lectures. We caught from him an en- 
thusiastic love for history which after- 
wards led us to much diligent and de- 
lightful personal research. We have al- 





ways said that to no other man in the list 
of our personal instructors, in Academic 
and Collegiate days, do we owe so much. | 








*Popular Science Monthly for June, p. i80. 


NorMAL Instrutes.—-The following is 
a complete list of the Normal Institutes 
about to be held: 

For 4 weeks, commencing August 3: at 
Berlin, by W. D. Parker and Prof. Beck; 
at Platteville, by Prof. McGregor and D. 
BE. Gardiner; at Richland Center, by J. 
B. Thayer and A. Earthman; at Manito- 
woc, by C. E. Viebahn and I. N. Stewart ; 
at Tomah, by Prof. Graham and O. R. 


| Smith; at Baraboo, by Prof. Salisbury 
‘and W. $8. Johnson. 


For 4 weeks, commencing Aug. 17: at 
Black River Falls, by A. J. Hutton and 


|W. A. Delamatyr; at Chilton, by J. H. 
Torry and A. F. North. 
For 2 weeks, commencing Aug. 17: at 


Oshkosh, by Pres. Albee and Faculty of 
Normal School; at Elkhorn, by 
Emery and E. H. Sprague; at De Pere, 
by H. Barns and D. G. Purman. 


Forr Atkinsoy.—The graduating ¢x- 
ercises at the High School took place 
June 12, a diploma being conferred on a 
class of five. Lillie J. Davis took the 
salutatory, and read an essay on “ Custom, 
Man’s Ruler;’”? Smith P. Morrison orated 
on “ The Grangers;” Ella N. Powers dis- 
cussed, “Straws Float on the Surface, but 
Pearls Lie Deep,” and Willie E. Brandell 
“The Eyes We Look Through;” Sidney 
F. Wilcox took the valedictory, and dis- 
coursed on the “ Heritage of Culture.” 

This school has long maintained a 
high standing. The report for the last 
term shows avery creditable marking. 
Mr. Emery is well supported by his assist- 
ants, Miss Walker and Miss Jenkins. 

















STATE EXAMINATION. 


The State Superintendent is in receipt | 
of a letter from Milwaukee asking if} 
more than one examination for State Cer- , 
tificates will be held during the present 
year. In answer he desires t) say that 
only one examination has been contem- 
plated, but if a sufficient number should 
indicate a wish for an examination the | 
last of August, he would be disposed to | 
grant the request. It is hoped, however, 
that all intending applicants who have a 
reasonable hope of success, and who can 
do so, will be present at the July exami- | 
nation. The condition upon which an- 
other examination might be appointed is, | 
as last year, that at least fifteen applicants | 
should make request for such examina. | 
tion and agree to be present at a given! 
time and place. 

It will be remembered that the regular 


examination commences Tuesday, July 7. 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the April number of the JourNAL | 
we printed a contribution from a St. Paul, | 
Minn., correspondent, entitled “The Nor- | 
mal School War.’’ We thought the article | 
contained some elements of interest, inas- | 
much as it was concerning the Normal | 
Schools of our sister State, and was com. | 
posed with a flavor of spice. We did not | 
at the time, in the press of work, notice | 
a sentence that might be construed into a | 
reflection upon President Wm. F. Phelps, | 
of the Winona Normal School. A friend} 
of President Phelps soon after called our 
attention to the passage in question, and 
we at once determined to disavow all 
editorial endorsement of it, to express re- 
gret at its publication, and to indicate 
our sincere respect for the character and 
educational services of Prof. Phelps. 
But for an oversight, our intention would | 
have been carried out in the last issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

We have known more or less of Presi- 
dent Phelps for over a quarter of a century. 
Indeed, our first knowledge of him goes 
back thirty years, when we were a mere 
boy and he a young but even then remark- 
ably successful “school-master.”” We 
have long considered him one of the few | 
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great educators of the country. His bril- 
liant career at Trenton proved this. We 


held Minnesota niost fortunate in secur- 


' ing his services, have, from what we have 
| heard, regarded the Normal Sehool at 


Winona second to none in the Union, and 
hoped that our neighbor would not do 
herself the injury of driving from her 


| borders, by a suicidal policy, a citizen 


whose services she needs and of whose 
reputation she ought to be proud. We 
are glad to find this hope realized, and 
trust that the educational interests of 
Minnesota may not soon be again imper- 
illed by another “ Normal Schoo! War.”’ 

Dunn Co.—As indication of the 
spirit that moves, in this wide-awake 
county, we may mention that $0 teachers 
attended the Institute—a very large rep- 
resentation for the whole number em. 
ployed—and of these two-thirds subscrib. 
ed for the Journat and paid in advance 
Good for Dunn! 


an 


ROCHESTER SEMINARY.—The closing 
exercises took place June 19, being the 
close of the seventh year of the institu. 
tion. The Principal, Mr. J. H. Gould, 
has been laboring faithfully to keep up 
one of the few schools of the kind in the 
State, and we doubt not has seen good 
results from his labors. 


Woop Co.—Our Institute ere [Grand 
Rapids], went off well, and was a success 
in every particular. Thirty teachers were 
present, and I was ably seconded in con. 
ducting the exercises by G. A. Gaynor, 
Principal of the City School. The new 
city superintendent, under the present 
management, is Henry Hayden.—C. L. 
Powers, (o. Supt. 


Sauk Co.—At the late Spring Lustitute, 
after tendering resolutions of thanks to 
Conductor Salisbury, to the State and 
County Superintendents and to Mr. 
Earthman, for services rendered, the fo!- 
lowing were also adopied: 

Resolved, That we feel the pressing need 
of more schools of such a grade and 
character as to afford to us and others, a 
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higher cuiture than is now accessible to 
us, without an amount of travel and ex- 
pense beyond our means and opportuni: 
ties, and endorse Supt. Searing’s recom- 
mendation for the establishment of local 
secondary schools. 

Resolved, That we express our appreci- 
ation of the benefits rendered to teachers 
by Normal Institutes, and hope that our 
county will be favored with anotuer, next 
fall. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





The Normal School commencements | 


have also been heid. There were fifteen 
graduates at Whitewater and ten at Platte- 
ville. Oshkosh has not yet achieved the 
full grown fruit of a graduating class. 
Another year will bring to her this dig- 
nity. It by no means follows, however, 
that she has not as yet given evidence of 
works that “justify her being.” The size 
of the graduating class is about the most 
imperfect criterion by which the real 
work and success of a school—especially 
a western schoo]—can be judged. Hath 
the stately palm tree no other utility than 
in the fruit that ripens ? 

We visited the first two of the above 
schools during commencement week. It 
was merely a hurried visit of an afternoon 
and evening that other duties allowed us 
to make to Whitewater. 
few monients at a rehearsal of the gradu- 
ating class conducted by Prof. Rockwood, 
spoke our own piece to a “large and in- 
telligent audience” in the fine Methodist 
Church, met the graduates afterwards a 
the residence of Prof. Salisbury, amid 
such ‘circumstances’ as strawberries and 
ice cream, and in the small hours of the 
same night were whirled back capital- 
ward. 

We have always been pleased with 
Whitewater. It is a village of unlimited 
trees, of wide streets, of tasteful residences 
and grounds. So far as our personal ob- 
servation has extended it is absolutely 
the handsomest village in Wisconsin. It 
has a most comfortable and home-like 
air. When we are full of riches and 


shall look around for a place in which to 
spend our declining years, it is our pres- 
ent feeling that we sh 
water. 


all 


ake 


choose White- 


Wisconsin Four 


We looked in a! 
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| yith the graduating class we were fa- 

vorably impressed. Its members appear- 
;ed to be young ladies and gentlemen of 
‘both sense and earnestness, likely to be 
a credit to the institution and useful to 
| society. We hope they may emulate the 
| virtues and successes of their predecessors. 
| We hear the former graduates of the school 
almost uniformly well spoken of. The 
| Superintendent of the Milwaukee public 
| schools recently informed us that several 
of them are teaching in that city with 
marked satisfaction to those concerned. 
A grain of fact like this is perhaps worth 
several pounds of theory. 


The visit we made to Platteville was our 
first to that almost venerable seat of learn- 
ing,—if anything not the handicraft of 
Nature or of the “ Mound-Builders ” can 
be called venerable in our young State: 
Platteville is unfortunately located in re. 

spect to rapid communication with the 
| rest of the world. The rumble of the 
| stage coach is still a more common sound 
there than the scream of the locomotive. 
| Neither can the place boast of beauty. 
It boasts, and justly boasts, of a surround- 
ing country of unsurpassed fertility, ag- 
riculturally and mineralogically; of the 
generous and (good) old-fashioned hospi- 
tality of its citizens; of the remote an- 
tiquity of its own founding and that of 
its school; and of the “traditional his- 
tory ’ and present prosperty of the latter. 
We liked the place after we got there. The 
journey was one of much tribulation, 
that severely tried our orthodox training. 
We had at more than one point on the 
route a good many “pent up feelings.” 
Had time permitted we should certainly 
have sought surcease of them in both a 
lecture on temperance and a speech in 
favor of the abolition of circuses. Not 
being allowed this means of relief, how- 
ever, we tried to keep in mind our early 
nurture and admonition, and especially 
the dignity of the State which we ina 
measure represented. 

Our very first impression of the Platte- 
ville Normal was favorable. We obtained 
it from the building. That has an honest 
and substantial look. Its walls of solid 
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stone seem us enduring as the hills—fit 
type of that solidity of character which 
a great school should seek to impart. 

We were i 


dents. Their deportment was admirable. 


These Normal Schools have achieved a | 


wisdom and perfection of discipline 
which aione renders them as valuable an 
objective exa 
personal influence to their pupils. They 
are both instructive to see and ennobling 
to be apart of. It clearly rent 
that they are in the hands of wise and 
capable men. President Charlton, 
Platteville, appeared to us a man singu- 


is appa 


larly fitted to preside over such a school. | 


Clear, fluent and terse in speech; modest, 


yet self-possessed in manner; genial to 


win regard, yet of sufficient promptness | 


and decision to entorce respect and obe- 


dience; a thoroughly cultured gentleman | 
of broad views and earnest 


and scholar, 
devotion to his work, he is admirably | 
qualified to organize, direct and inspire 
those under his control. When 
that he is fitly supported by 
tried ability 


udvantages, second to no other Normal 
School now, or likely 
State. Southwestern Wisconsin 
to, and doubtless does, appreciate it. 
pleasant rooms should overtlow 
eager students. 
er in that quarter of the commonwealth. 
Here we feel impelled to utter some 


ought | 


with 


words of criticism upon the Normal 
Schools in general. They munifi- 


cently constructed, equipped, 
ported by the State. 


State. 
and useful a work as they ought 
Their scope is too limited. The grand- 
eur of their work ought to correspond to 
the grandeur of their construction. 
should impart a more thorough and ex- 
tended culture. They should meet more 
fully the demands of the sections in 
which they are located. They should be 
put in relationship to the University. 
Everything that j 


to do. 


et 
USL 


ilso very favorably impressed | 
by the appearance and behavior of the stu- | 


mple as they are a potent | 


of i 


we add | 
associates of 
and culture, we justify our | 
belief that Platteville is, in respect to its | 
soon to be, in the | 


Its | 


It should be a Jarge pow- | 


and sup- | 
They are doing aj 
good work. They area blessing to the | 
But they are not doing is great | 


They | 


ifles the work they | 
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‘now Go, would justify ine iarger and 
‘more complete work they ouyht to do. 


There should be a revision and enlarge- 
ment of the course or The best 
interests of these schools and the best in- 
cause of education 


study. 


terests of the general 
in the State demand this. 


| Torr Massachusetts State Board of Ed- 
ucation reports that the plan of having 
Superintendents of Schools has every- 
where proved successful, and urges that 
it be more generally adopted. 
|The report gives the number of children 
in the State between five and fifteen years 
lof age as 287,000; average attendance in 
public schools, 202,882, 70.67 per cent 
‘of the There are 5,805 public 
'schools of the State; 1,025 male teachers, 


should 


or 


whole. 


with an average salary of $93.65 per 
}month; 7,421 female aan with an 


$34.14 


five years of 


averzge salary of month ; 
2,516 pupils unde age at- 
tend the public schools of the State, and 

the age of fifteen 
high schools in 
incorporated academies, 
With an f 7,573 pupils; 
and 402 unincorporated academies and 
schools, with an average of 14,- 
and towns 


per 
pre 


123,905 


23,6 pupils over 
There are if¢ 


State; 71 


years, 
| the 
average nnmber of 


| private 


428 scholars. In 36 cities 


there are 85 evening schools, with 373 
‘teachers, 5,761 male and 2,952 female pu- 


| pils, and an aver age attendance of 4,577. 
They are supported atan expense of $52, 
320. 3 , 


| 

; AN institution is to be founded at New- 
|berryport, Mass., for teaching modern 
languages. One building will be devoted 
to those of Europe, anotiier to those of 


Asia This place is selected possibly be- 
cause its once enlightened men by means 


| of the whale fishery, and stiil does some- 
| thing in that line. Our ambassadors will 
| 
| 


do well to fit out there, both with lan- 


guage and oil. 
“ THAT Is unremitting atiention” said 
send 


| 
the student when his father forgot to 
| him money. 


Wrart is pity "—Cheap charit 





BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Plays for School and Home. By W.H 

VENABLE, author of “ A School History 

of the U. S., ete. Wilson, Hinkle & 

Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

This collection embraces twenty-three 
dramatic pieces, mostly from standard 
authors, and thus cultivating good taste. 
A suitable variety is presented, ranging 
from grave to gay, but mostly humorous. 
The pieces are such as can be managed 
by any clever company of young persons, 
and are above the common run of such 
things. The adaptations to the stage are 
properly made, and the directions, as to 
costume, stage, scenery, ete., are full and 
intelligible, and altogether the book must 
prove a very acceptable addition to our 
somewhat scanty collections suited to the 
same purpose. It is a fit sequel to the 
“School Stage,” by the same author. 
Tue Best Reapinc. Revised Edition. 

G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York. 

This is a very convenient and reliable 
Manual on the general subject of books, 
containing “hints on the selection of 
books; on the formation of libraries, 
public and private; on courses of reading, 
ete., with a classified bibliography for 
easy reference.” The work is invaluable 
for those who contemplate purchasing 
books, and this edition contains a great 
deal of matter not embraced in the first. 
Not the least valuable part is hints about 
reading. 


I. Coiron’s New Intrropuctory GEOA- 
RAPHY. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
II. Couron’s Common Scuoon Groare- 

PHY. Same publishers. 

These two books just cover the ground 
for geographical pt in common 
schools. The second indeed is sufticient; 
if the proper oral instruction is first 
given. We notice a number of excellen- 
cies in these books: Clearness and brevity 
of statement; apposite and well executed 
illustrations; clear and distinct maps, not 
crowded with details, for the purposes of 
general study, and in the larger book, 
very complete reilroad maps of the 
United States; 


and a sufficient plan of 
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| map-drawing. The mechanical execution 


; : | e books is in keeping, and altogether 
Tuer AMATEUR ACTOR, a Collection of | Of th books is in keeping, and altog 


the series can be recommended as well 
suited to our common schools. 


ITARPER's MAGAZINE, for July, contains 
“Left Ashore” (illustrated,) by Harriet 
Prescott Sheppard ; “ The Mountains, IV,” 
by Porte Crayon, also illustrated and full 
of humor; “Our Nearest Neighbor,” 
(Second Paper) which tells entertainingly 
about Mexico, which is hardly as near to 
most of us as Canada; “My Slain,” 
(poetry); “ Marblehead,” a racy sketch ; 
“The Living Link,” by author of Dodge 
Club; Persephone, a fine classical bit, 
by Com’r Wm. Gibson, U.S. N.; “The 
Net Result of the Work of the U.S. Fish 
Commissioners; “A Glimpse of “ae 
“My Mother and I,” by author of “John 
Halifax; “One of Many;” “John and 
I; “Falsehood in the Daily Press,” by 
Parton; “ My Wife’s Editorial,” and the 
usual well filled Editorial Departments. 
A capital number. 


Atiantic Montuty.—The July num. 
ber begins a new volume, and contains: 
“A Foregone Conclusion, ” a delightful 
novel by ‘W. D. Howells, to be continued 
the rest of the year; Bret Harte’s great 
Poem, “ F or the King, ” (northern Mexico, 
1640); “A Rebel’s Recollections,” by 
Geor ge C. Eggleston; “The Ship in the 
Desert,” Joaquin Miller’s latest and best 
poem; “ Willie,” another of P. Deming’s 
touching Adirondack ae “ Journalism 
and Journalists,” by F. B. Sanborn, of 
the Springfield Repebtioan: “Two Europ- 

2an Schools of Design,’—South Kensing- 
ton and Antwerp—a valuable paper by 
W. J. Stillman; “ Scottish Banking,” a 
timely article by Wm. Wood; “A Prodi- 
gal in Buskins,” personal adventures of 
Charles Warren Stoddard; “An Earnest 
Sowing of Wild Oats,” a mest interesting 
chapter of Robert Dale Owen's autobiog- 
raphy; “ Katy’s Fortune,” a new story by 
Will Wallace Harney, etc. Recent Liter- 
ature, Art, Education, are departments 
especially ‘well filled this month. 


Turk Rervus ic, for June, discusses Ser- 
ator Windom’s Report on Transportation, 
The Sanborn Contracts, Michigan—The 
Lake Superior Mineral Region, “Fashions 
in Croaking, Political History of the Last 
Decade, Methods of Transacting Official 
Business, Patents and the Patent Office, 














Book Notices. 


The Imperative Duty of the Hour, (Cor- 
respondence), Carl Schurz Conferring 
Self-Government upon the People, Food- 
Fishes and Fisheries, Theodore Parker, 
The Work of the Forty -Third Congress, 
The Signal Service and its Utilities, 
Changes in the Treasury Department, and 
The Postal Tel egraph, and is a valuable 
number. Published by the Republic 
Publishing Co., Washington, D. C., at 
$2.00 per annum, in advance. 

TWELVE LECTURES ON TIE History OF 
Pepacocy. By W. N. Hariman, A. M., 
author of “Kindergarten Culture,” 
“ Object Teaching,” etc. Wilson, Hin- 
kle & C., New York and Cincinnati. 
These Lectures, which were delivered 

before the Cincinnati Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, range from ancient to modern times, 
and touch judiciously and instructively 
the salient features of the subject, though 
of course briefly. The concluding lectures 
on Pestalozzi and Freebel, and as a “sum- 
ming up,”’ are especially interesting, and 
the little book is a valuable addition to 
the small modicum of pedagogical liter- 
ature in the English tongue. 
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Aw Art GALLERY.—If you are in Mil- 
waukee, don’t fail to see a fine collection 
of about seventy-five paintings, and some 
statuary, (including a ‘“ Venus Entering 
the Bath,” by Meade), exhibited under 
the direction of B. Frodsham, Esq., at 
416, Broadway. The picture, “ Consola 
tion,” a hospital scene of the late civil 
war, is peculiarly attractive, and a fine 
work of art. 


A Supers Boox Storre.—Teachers and 
all others who in the course of their sum- 
mer flittings are in Chicago, even for a 
single day, should not omit to visit the 
model Book Store of Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., 117-119, State Street. Not only will 
they find there every thing to satisfy their 
wants, and at reasonable prices, but every 
thing to feast their eyes; and what is not 
least acceptable, gentlemanly treatment. 
The establishment is, by common con 
sent, the finest and most complete west of 
the Alleghanies. Teachers are cordially 
invited to call. 











University of 


Wisconsin, 





MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


This institution embraces the following Colleges 


COLLEGE 


Five Departments. 
Military Scisnee. 


Two Departments. 
to that in the best classical colleges in the country. 
MODERN CLASSIVAL Department. 


General Science, Agriculture, 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is equivalent 


and Departments : 


OF ARTS. 


Civil Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 


French and German take the place of Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 


This embraces two years of preparatory study. 


Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Judge P. L. SPOONER, Dean of the Law Faculty. 


The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Determinative Mineralogy and the Assay- 
ing of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the country, west of the Alleghanies. 


A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 


has been opened, and numerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the different Depart- 


LIBRARIES. 
are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 


THE CURRENT EXPENSES 


ments of Science. 


are less than in other institutions of equal grade. 
graduates of graded schools of the State who pass 


One student from each Assembly district, and all 
the required examination, are entitled to 


FREE TUITION. 
The institution is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 
ers, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 


For further information, apply to 
MADISON, June 4, 1874. 


JOHN BASCO 


President, 








[1] 
Ready June 1st: 





MEDIAVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, By M. E. Tuatnerwer, formerly teacher o: 
History and Composition in Packer Collegiate Institute; author of Manual of 


Ancient History. 480 pp. full 8 vo. 12 beautiful and accurate double-page Maps 
Voluminous Index. Price $2.50. Supplies for first introduction $1.67 per copy ; 
specimen copies to teachers or school officers for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, $1.67 by express, or $2.00 by mail post-paid. 


Thalheimer’s Ancient History is the same as the Mediwval and Modern 
History. The two volumes are uniform in size and binding, and together form a complet» 
History of the World from the earliest times to the present. The Nation characterizes Tha?- 
heimer’s Ancient History as “the most serviceable work of its kind within the reach of 01 
schools.” 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR; A Collection of Choice Acting Plays for Young People 
Edited by W. H. VENABLE, author of The School Stage. Full and lucid deserip- 
tions and explanations of Stage Management, Costumes, Scenery, &¢., &e. Nov- 
merous elegant Illustrations by ITARRY Farny. 


Price of The Amateur Actor, $1.50; Schoo! Stage, $1.25. 


A PROGRESSIVE AND PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By F. Durret, Paris, France; Author of Popular Method of 
Learning English. 


DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, Part 1:192 pp.12mo, Limp Cloth. $1. 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, Part II: 192 pp.12mo. Limp Cloth. $1. 


For first introduction into schools ; and for single specimen copies to teachers and school officers 
Sor examination mith a view to first introduction, bic. each. 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY, Delivred before the Cincin. 


nati Teachers’ Association. By W. N. Waruman, A. M., Author of “Aindergarte:: 
Culture.’ 12mo., 130 pp. Cloth. 75e. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Designed for the 
Instruction of American Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Cit! 
zenship. By IsRAEL Warp ANDREWS, D. D., Pres’t Marietta College. 
LIBRARY EDITION:—8 vo. full sheep, $2.00. 

SCHOOL EDITION;:—12 mo. cloth. $1.60. Supplies for first introduction, ad 


specimen copies to teachers and school officers for examination with a view to first introdiuc- 
tion, $1.07. 





Teachers and School Officers are invited to send for our Complete Descriptive 
Price-List of The Eclectic Educational Series—(McGuffey’s Readers, Ray’s Mathemat- 
ics, White’s Arithmetics, Harvey’s Grammars, &c., &c.) Specimen pages of the Eclectic 
Geographies, Venable’s History, Leigh's Phonetic Readers, and Eclectic Copy-Books, 
sent gratis to any address. 


Very liberal terms on any of the Evlectie Series for firs 
introduction. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut Steet, CINCINNATI. 28 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 








